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Iroquois Textbooks Set New Standards 


Four Outstanding Series of Basal 
Texts for the Grades 


THE MORRISON SPELLING SERIES 
By J. Cayce Morrison 


A new series of spellers containing the more than 4,000 words which scientific in- 
vestigations have shown every child should have mastered by the time he completes 
the eighth grade. 

The words are scientifically graded. Spelling difficulties are lessened by the group- 
ing of similarities. Planned for either the test-study or study-test method. Work 
book features provide for listing of individual difficulties for remedial drill. Published 
in a single volume with work book features included, or in a three-book series with a 
separate work book. 

The Morrison Speller and Work Book. A complete text and work book, grades 

2 to 8 Flexible or cloth binding. 

The Morrison Speller. Look One, Grades 2, 3, and 4; Book Two, Grades 5 and 
6; Book Three, Grades 7 and 8. Cloth binding. 

The Morrison Work Book in Spelling. For use in any year of the course, and 
with any basal text. Flexible binding. 


THE IROQUOIS ARITHMETICS 
By DeGroat, Firman, and Smith 
Three Book Series Two Book Series Series by Grades 


Practical and up-to-date arithmetics. New processes are presented simply and 
concisely, one step at a time. The drill work is scientific. All problems are based on 
life situations, and so have unusual child appeal. An exceptionally complete series of 
tests is included. Wherever used, these books have proved their great effectiveness 
in teaching arithmetic. 


THE IROQUOIS GEOGRAPHY SERIES 
By Bodley and Thurston 


An exceptional new series of basal texts and work books, interpreting geography 
by the modern regional method, with a judicious recognition of the more important 
political units. 


Home Geography. A combined text and work book for beginners. 

Peoples of Other Lands. <A basal text giving a simple presentation of the 
type regions of the earth, and a study of Australia. 

A Work Book to Accompany Peoples of Other Lands. 

North America and South America, <A basal text. 

A Work Book on North America and South America. 

Europe, Africa, Asia, and Australia. A basal text. 

A Work Book on rope, Africa, Asia, and Australia, 


A COMPLETE HISTORY SERIES FOR THE GRADES 
By Southworth and Southworth 


A series of basal texts presenting a continuous and connected story of our history 
from earliest times. Told in a fresh and vivid style that captures and holds the 
pupil’s interest. 

Old World History, Book One. A basal text and work book. Greek and Norse 

Myths, the story of Karly Man, and Old World History to the Fall of Rome. 

Old World History, Book Two. A basal text and work book. Old World His- 
tory from the Fall of Rome through the period of Exploration. 
American History, Book One. A basal text and work book. The period of 

Colonization and the French and Indian War. 

American History, Book Two. A basal text. American History from the end 

of the French and Indian War through the Civil War. 

American History, Book Three. A basal text. (In preparation.) American 

History from the close of the Civil War to the present. 


Iroquois Publishing Company, Inc. 
HOME OFFICE—SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 
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IDEALS OF THE WISCONSIN TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


O lift high the torch of knowledge, to throw its beams across the darkness 

of ignorance and superstition, to guide the toddling feet of infancy into safe 
paths, to inspire youth to noble endeavor, to hold aioft high ideals, to constantly 
advance the standards of learning and achieving, to proclaim the beauty of 
truth, the majesty of the law, the unity of the state, the glory of peace, the obli- 
vation of the strong to the weak, the brotherhood of man, and the divinity of 
love—these are the ideals of the Wisconsin Teachers Association. 


N UNSWERVING adherence to its ideals, courageous and unfaltering sup- 

port of the exalted aims of the organization, refusal to use it for the promo- 

tion of political, sectarian, or social objects, however worthy, which are not in 

harmony with the major purposes of the Association, have augmented its num- 

bers, enlarged its importance and assured its future expansion and power. Its rap- 

idly growing membership and the ever increasing appreciation of its value to the 
state give promise of continuous and uninterrupted growth and influence. 


May 1, 1930 S. B. Tobey, President W. T. A. 
GROWTH OF THE ASSOCIATION 


HE Wisconsin Teachers Association was organized in 1854 by a half dozen 

teachers who saw the need for pooling their efforts in the growing state. Dur- 
ing the seventy-five years since then many notable things have been accomplished 
for the personal and professional welfare of teachers and for our schools. Wise 
legislation in the interest of better educational service, more sympathetic public 
support, better salaries, improved working conditions for teachers and students. 
and higher professional standards have been coincident with the growth of Asso- 
ciation membership from 6 in 1854 to 18,500 (more than 82% of all the teachers in 
the state) in 1930. The Association will continue to grow until all teachers in 
Wisconsin are actively enlisted in their professional organization. 


HE above was prepared at the request of Sec. J. W. Crabtree of the N. E. A. 

With a list of the officers of the Association for 1930, it will be placed in the 
corner stone of the new building of the National Education Association in Wash- 
ington, D. C., as evidence of the professional attitude that has placed Wisconsin’s 
schools in the van guard of the nation’s educational advance. 


* * #* 
E ARE nearing the end of the school But there are those who, feeling the need of 
year. It’s a busy time, taxing already acquiring further professional equipment, will 
depleted stores of nervous energy and physical attend summer school. Others will travel. 
strength of both students and teachers. And still others will find different employment. 


The summer rest with its ac- All of which may achieve the purpose of vaca- 
Vacation companying out-of-door activi- "ON, for, granting good health, ‘‘a change of 
Days Are ties will mean healthier, stronger, | WOrk is often as good as a rest.” 

Near browner, and more vivacious boys Whatever your plans for the summer, may 
and girls next fall. they be such as to bring to you the maximum 
of happiness and contentment that you may 
return to your tasks at the end of your vacation 
with good health, a broad vision, a sense of 


Will it mean the same to teachers? In the 
school room nervous stability and mental alert- 


ness are directly in proportion to physical fit- humor, and a degree of optimism that will en- 
ness. Therefore, the summer vacation should able you to capitalize every ounce of the re- 
also mean to teachers an opportunity to acquif€ newed youthful energy and enthusiasm that 
a good surplus of physical energy. Some will will greet you when the doors of your school 
find it through recreation and rest. rooms swing open again next fall. 
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CITY superintendent has just sent us a 
copy of the “wholesale” type of applica- 
tion. He comments as follows, ‘Here's an- 
other of the things that tend to do harm to the 


,, teaching profession.” A 
The “Wholesale "week Ba ago a news- 
Application paper carried a story to 
Does Harm the effect that in one 
Wisconsin city there were six hundred appli- 
cations for two vacancies. We are told that the 
situation did not in any way warrant the idea 
conveyed by the newspaper—that six hundred 
jobless people were seeking two positions. But 
it accounts for the “surplus of teachers’’ idea. 
The net effect was detrimental and if continued 
may result in a noticeable reaction in salaries, 
tenure, and even retirement allowances. The 
“wholesale” application idea should be ruled 
out by teachers themselves. 

William Boardmember has contributed an 
article this month which applies so definitely 
and directly to the situation that we are taking 
the liberty of appropriating it for this column. 

‘Here we are at the close of the year and all 
of our teachers have been engaged. When Su- 
perintendent Smith told us that we were to 
have very few resignations and that our turn- 
over would be the smallest in years I was de- 
lighted. After all a teacher who has worked 
for several years in one school is, all things 
considered, worth more than a recruit, experi- 
enced or inexperienced. Of course a few stop 
growing after they are reasonably sure that they 
can hold on, but they are, so far as I can tell, 
very much in the minority. So you see we had 
very few places to fill. Anyway our Board of 
Education merely confirms the action of the 
superintendent in selecting teachers. We con- 
sider that this is the most important part of his 
work and we make no restrictive regulations or 
rules. Never have we voted on whether or not 
we should employ married women, or home 
teachers, or Protestant, Catholic, or Jew. What 
we want is good teaching and we plan to pro- 
vide a workable physical plant, the funds, and 
any lay advice we can give, but we expect the 
superintendent, principals, and teachers to per- 
form the educational duties for which they 
have been trained. 

“We had a large number of applications in 
the files. Superintendent Smith reported to us 
that there were several hundred applications 
for the twenty-five or thirty vacancies that he 
had to fill. I noticed that the newspapers played 
this up as an indication of a very large over- 
supply of teachers. To one who has not been 
through the process of selection it may look as 
if a large number of applications may mean 
that a lot of people are without positions. As 
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a matter of fact most of the applications came 
from teachers who were in fairly good posi- 
tions but who were looking for advancement. 
Our salary schedule is a good one, our schools 
have a high standing, our supervisory force is 
more than usually competent, and our city is 
attractive. Any one of these makes a position 
here desirable, and the combination seems irre- 
sistible. I suppose some of the applications 
come from people who are hopelessly incom- 
petent but who have no way of measuring 
themselves. Probably ten or fifteen per cent 
were in this group. There were a few mimeo- 
graphed applications of the form letter type, 
but three-fourths were from teachers honestly 
seeking advancement. It is very misleading 
when one assumes that applications mean lack 
of employment. 

‘A recent survey that was sent me by a friend 
from Missouri quotes from a Bureau of Edu- 
cation Bulletin: “There is a great oversupply 
of teachers. Hundreds of capable teachers have 
been unable to secure positions while those 
equally well trained have been compelled to 
teach for smaller salaries because of the ab- 
normally large supply.” 

“The survey after quoting this says—''It is 
easy to obtain a false impression of the situa- 
tion in Missouri from such a statement. Even 
though school men throughout the state readily 
admit that there is an oversupply of teachers, 
they do not admit that there is or is likely to 
be in the immediate future an oversupply of 
adequately trained teachers.” This, it seems to 
me, is a very fair statement of the matter. 

“My own judgment is that now would be a 
good time for your educational organizations 
to do all in their power to make the profes- 
sional screen through which your teachers must 
pass finer and finer. You have a wonderful 
chance to require an increase in the length of 
time required for preparing to teach. You 
should insist upon more rigid standards by the 
institutions which train teachers. You should 
insist that in-service training be more thor- 
oughly done. In a word, you should do what 
other professions have been successful in do- 
ing-—raising the standards by voluntary action. 

“Anyway, there are not now enough teachers 
of the kind we need in this rapidly changing 
civilization. Here’s hoping you can do some- 
thing to improve conditions, but if I were you 
[ should not talk about an oversupply merely 
because standards are low. There are two ways 
to increase the value of a fraction—-increase the 
numerator or decrease the denominator. Why 
not try increasing the qualifications and thus 
keep your fraction stable? 

Sincerely, William Boardmember’’ 
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Wisconsin—The Land of Opportunity 


Mr. E. H. Krueger, general secretary of the Wisconsin State Chamber of Commerce, 
tells of Wisconsin’s industrial and agricultural resources, the state's natural beauty, her 
lakes, rivers, gorges, dalles, and her geography, geology, and history. 


ISCONSIN has been favored by na- 

ture. It is, in itself, an empire—eco- 

nomically as well as politically—an 
empire because it is three hundred miles from 
North to South in length, and nearly three 
hundred miles in breadth. It contains about 
56,040 square miles, an empire greater in area 
than England, almost a third as large as Ger- 
many, and a fourth as large as France. 

The center of the population of the United 
States is in Indiana moving westward toward 
the Missis- 
sippi, which 
meansthat 
Wisconsin is 
near the center 
of the labor 
market and of 
markets for 
raw and _fin- 
ished products. 
The center of 
manufac- 
turing for the 
United States 
is in Indiana, 
which means 
that the Bad- 
ger State 1s 
close to raw materials, to power and to the 
financial support required by successful indus- 
tries. The center of the world’s most produc- 
tive agricultural region, and of its marketing 
facilities, is in the Mississippi Valley, and Wis- 
consin lies in this territory. 

Low, level plains and valleys have made of 
the region which centers at Chicago, about fifty 
miles below our southern boundary, the rail- 
road center of the United States. So Wisconsin 
is near the center of railroad transportation. 

With Lake Superior on the North, Lake 
Michigan on the East, the Mississippi River on 
the West, and the Illinois Canal only fifty miles 
south of us, we are nearly surrounded by navi- 
gable waters, or waters which can be made 
navigable. With the deepening of the Missis- 
sippi River to a uniform depth every commun- 
ity on the Mississippi will become an inland 
port. With the Rapids of the St. Lawrence 








Dalles of the St. Croix River 


made navigable for ocean liners, every harbor 
on the Great Lakes will become an ocean port. 
When these waterway developments have been 
completed, Wisconsin will have three outlets 
to the sea, one by way of the Mississippi, an- 
other by way of Lake Michigan and the Illinois 
Canal to the Mississippi, and the third by way 
of the Great Lakes and the St. Lawrence. 

Wisconsin is the mid-continent gateway to 
Canada, and by means of the car ferry system 
on the Great Lakes it is a gateway between the 
East and West. 
At Superior, 
the head wa- 
ters of the 
Great Lakes, 
where freight 
between land 
and water 
transpor- 
tation breaks 
bulk, may be 
found the 
greatest iron 
and coal docks 
of the world, 
as well as the 
largest grain 
elevators. Wis- 
consin, therefore, occupies an important place 
in commerce, being the center, or near the cen- 
ter, of rail and water transportation. 

Wisconsin is not only the center of a coun 
try, but the heart of a continent. Picture North 
America, and our beloved state is almost the 
center, geographically, and very close to the 
centers of population, of agriculture, of manu- 
facturing, of transportation, of marketing, and 
of the tourists’s business of a continent. 

Fur trading was the first industry in Wis- 
consin. This was followed by mining, farm- 
ing, lumbering, dairying and manufacturing. 
Lead miners settled in southwestern Wisconsin 
as early as 1690, following closely upon the 
first fur traders who came to Wisconsin in 
1658 and the first settlers who cultivated land 
in the Fox River Valley in 1660. From this be- 
ginning, industry has developed until it now 
represents an aggregate of two billion dollars 
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yearly. Wisconsin ranks first in the United 
states in manufacturing milk products—butter, 
cheese, condensed and evaporated milk. Wis- 
consin ranks first in the canning of peas, the 
manufacture of aluminum goods and of horse 
blankets, fly nets, and related products. It ranks 
second in the production of paper and wood 
pulp, third in knit goods, fourth in motor vehi- 
cles, fifth in boots and shoes, and sixth in 
foundry and machine shop products. 


Wisconsin has forests of lumber, quarries of 
granite, beds of clays, and mines of lead, zinc, 
iron, and copper. It also has low cost water 
transportation, good railroading facilities, and 
much water power. Its labor is skillful, indus- 
trious, conscientious, and thrifty, contented, 
happy and home-own- 


proximity of raw materials, markets, labor, 
power, transportation, finance, and other fac- 
tors desirable for successful industry. 

Because of the large variety of industrial ac- 
tivity in Wisconsin, there is assured for Wis- 
consin a state of constant prosperity. National 
depressions in business do not affect Wisconsin 
as greatly as they do other states. Because of 
this, combined with thrift, Wisconsin has had 
very few and a smaller percentage of com- 
mercial bank failures than the country asa whole. 
Sixty-four per cent of all familiés in Wisconsin 
own their own homes. Only one other state sur- 
passes Wisconsin in home ownership. 

The annual value of manufactured products 
of Wisconsin for 1927 was $1,973,653,898.00, 

and it will be more 





ing. 

The success of the in- 
dustrial life of Wisconsin 
is testified to by the great 
number of advertisers in 
magazines of national cir- 
culation. Wisconsin's 
share of national adver- 
tising is probably greater 
in proportion to 1ts popu- 
lation than that of any 
other state in the Union. 
A list of nationally ad- 
vertised products which 
carry the name of Wis- 
consin everywhere would 
include Parker Pens, 
Horlick’s Malted Milk, 
Thompson's Malted 





than $2,000,000,000.00 
in 1930. Another 
$500,000,000.00 in an- 
nual income is added 
from returns upon in- 
vestments. Add to this the 
$500,000,000.00 from 
agriculture and we have 
a $3,000,000,000.00 an- 
nual income for 
3,000,000 people. 
Progress has been 
greatly aided in Wiscon- 
sin by its system of taxa- 
tion, embracing both a 
property tax and an in- 
come and inheritance tax, 
which has been in opera- 
tion since 1912 and has 
been constantly improved 





Milk, Carnation Con- 
densed Milk, Mirro 
Aluminum, Northwest- 
ern Life Insurance, Kohler Plumbing, Bradley 
Knitting, Holeproof Hosiery, Palmolive Soap, 
Harley-Davidson Motorcycles, Johnson Choco- 
lates, Johnson’s Floor Wax, McWhyte Wire 
Rope, Nash Cars, Seaman Bodies, Koehring 
Road Machinery, Aristocrat Writing Paper, 
Simmons Beds, Cooper Underwear, Allen A 
Hosiery, Fairbanks—Morse Engines, Van Brunt 
Agricultural Machinery, Pabst Products, and 
Oshkosh ‘‘B’Gosh’”’ Overalls. 


Wisconsin has a normal, healthy life indus- 
trially because its industries are largely based 
upon raw material found immediately at hand. 
The lumber industry, paper and wood pulp 
manufacturing, furniture manufacturing, the 
mill supply industry, tanning, boot and shoe 
manufacturing, cheese and butter manufactur- 
ing, canning, and fur farms are based upon the 
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A Winding Road Through The Northern 


Woods of Wisconsin 


upon since that time. At 
present there are fifty 
countries and twenty 
states which have income tax laws, many of 
them based upon the Wisconsin system. Wis- 
consin is one of the two states in the Union 
which has no state bonded indebtedness. It 
has paid all of its expenses out of current in- 
come and so possesses a distinct advantage over 
its neighboring states, which must provide both 
principal and interest upon their state indebt- 
edness. 

Wisconsin, in 1928, had 193,155 farms, the 
value of which in land, buildings, machinery, 
equipment, and live stock totaled $2,421,441,- 
206.00. The gross income from these farms in 
1928 was $431,119,000.00. To be more easily 
remembered, the same statement in round fig- 
ures to date would read—Wisconsin has about 
200,000 farms, representing a farm investment 
of about $2,500,000,000.00 and producing an 
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annual gross income of about $500,000,000.00. 

Wisconsin ranks first in the United States in 
dairying. More than fifty per cent of the gross 
farm income is represented by milk and prod- 
ucts made from it. Wisconsin ranks first in the 
manufacture of cheese. More than seventy pet 
cent of all of the Swiss and Brick cheese made 
in the United States is made in Wisconsin. It 
has the largest milk condensary in the world 
at Manitowoc. Its malted milk, such as Hor- 
lick’s and Thompson’s, and its condensed milk, 
such as Carnation, have helped to carry the 
name of Wisconsin dairy products to the ends 
of the world. Its fine cattle form the basis of 
many of the Nation’s best dairy herds. 

Wisconsin also ranks first in the production 
of canning peas, tame hay, and cigar leaf to- 
bacco. The large crops of cherries, cranberries, 
potatoes, cabbage, flax, and other similar prod- 
ucts show the great diversity of agricultural 
products which are grown successfully in Wis- 
consin which help account for its position in 
sixth place among agricultural states. 

Tenant farmers operate only fifteen and one- 
half per cent of the farms in Wisconsin or in 
other words, eighty-four and one-half per cent 
are owned by those who operate them. 

Governmentally, Wisconsin has always been 
honest and etticient so that a dollar of taxation 
has produced a dollar of value for the State. 
The administration of the state laws is largely 
carried forward through bodies, such as the 
Railroad Commission, the Industrial Commis- 
sion, the Tax Commission, and the Agricultural 
Commission. The state works under a budget 


plan. 
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Nary Yard—Dells of Wisconsin 





The 


Wisconsin has always striven toward leader- 
ship in education. Its percentage of illiteracy is 
smaller than that of any other state east of the 
Mississippi. It has a good system of grade and 
high schools and a supplementary system of 
vocational and continuation schools which have 
placed it in a rank by itself. It has nine teach- 


ers’ training colleges, which, together with 
county teachers’ training schools, Stout Insti- 
tute, and the University supply a well trained 
corp of teachers. It supports a mining school at 
Platteville. The University of Wisconsin has 
always stood out as leader among state univer- 
sities. It was the leader in taking a state uni- 
versity, through its extension work, to the peo- 
ple who support it. Its work has been copied 





-Lake Geneva 


Yerkes Observatory 


by other umiversities. A tablet at Watertown 
marks the site of the first kindergarten estab- 
lished in the United States. For decades, Wis- 
consin, through its Arbor Day, and in other 
ways, has inculcated into its young people a 
love of nature, so that the natural and acquired 
beauties of the State might be preserved and 
enjoyed. 

When the first United States was 
taken in 1836, the territory now Wisconsin 
had a population of about 12,000. By 1936 the 
population will be more than 3,012,000, which 
means a three million increase in one hundred 
years. In other words, Wisconsin has added to 
its population a city like La Crosse or Superior 
each year for the last one hundred years. 

Wisconsin is extremely rich in historic in- 
terest. The history of Wisconsin antedates the 
American Revolution by one hundred years. Its 
territory and people have been tuled by the In- 
dians, Spain, France, England, and the United 
States. 

By virtue of the discovery of America and 
exploration of the Mississippi River, Spain 
originally claimed all of the territory of the 
Continent, including Wisconsin. Beginning with 
1671, for more than one hundred years, France 
held rule over the Wisconsin territory, both as 
a part of the Province of New France and as a 
part of the Province of Louisiana. In 1773, the 
sovereignty of England over Wisconsin was 
recognized, although English troops had occu- 
pied the fort at Green Bay since 1761. Fol- 
lowing the American Revolution, Wisconsin, as 


census 
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part of the Northwest Territory, became terri- 
tory of the United States. It became a State on 
May 29, 1848. 

Prior to the discovery of America by the 
Spanish, prehistoric man had dwelt in Wiscon- 
sin and many animal-shaped burial grounds, or 
effigy mounds, are found only in and near Wis- 
consin. They represent the clan symbols of the 
Indians who died on the Wisconsin Happy 
Hunting Grounds. These mounds are extremely 
interesting because the remains in them tell us 
about the early history of the territory. At Azta- 
lan near Lake Mills may be found a group of 
purely ceremonial mounds dating back even be- 
yond the burial mounds. On the four Indian 
Reservations—Lac du Flambeau, Menominee, 
Red Cliff, and Lac Court Oreilles—there still 
live in Wisconsin nearly ten thousand Indians. 
Among them are the Chippewas, the Pota- 
watomis, the Menominees, the Oneidas, and 
representatives of several other tribes. 

In 1673, Joliet and Marquette discovered the 
Fox—Wisconsin waterway a Lake Michigan 
to the Mississippi. In 1680 Duluth discovered 
the second waterway from the Great Lakes to 
the Mississippi, by way of the Boise, Brule— 
St. Croix route from Lake Superior. These wa- 
terways were among the early trade routes of 
the mid-continent. 

The first white trader came to Wisconsin in 
1634, in the person of Jean Nicolet. Other 
white traders, who established homes about 
1658, lived on Chequamegon Bay at La Pointe. 
The first settlers were French and chose the Fox 
River Valley for their homes about 1660. Early 
mission houses were built on Chequamegon Bay 
and at De Pere by the French. The first French 
fort in Wisconsin was built at De Pere in 
1684. Other forts built in Wisconsin were Fort 
Howard at Green Bay and Fort Crawford at 
Prairie du Chien. Fort Winnebago, at Portage, 
was built a little later. 

Zachary Taylor, later president of the United 
States, at one time was commander at Fort 
Crawford. Jefferson Davis, later president of 
the Southern Confederacy, was a commander at 


Fort Winnebago. Abraham Lincoln, a volun- 
teer in the Black Hawk War, fought in Wis- 
consin. 

Many other presidents of the United States 
have visited Wisconsin, including Grant, Roose- 
velt, and Hoover. President Coolidge, in 1928, 
chose it for his summer home, and the Summer 
White House was located at Superior. 

Because glacial drifts four or five times have 
covered parts of the State with sheets of ice 
that have left, upon their recession, a large 
variety of rocks, boulders, moraines, lakes, and 
marshes, Wisconsin is most interesting from the 
standpoint of geology. In Southwestern Wis- 
consin is the Driftless Area, untouched by 
glaciers. At Devils Lake there are out-crop- 
pings of the oldest rocks and soils known to 
man. In Southwestern Wisconsin may be found 
moraines and kettle holes left by the glaciers, 
and in various other parts of the State are 
gorges, cliffs, and waterfalls of beauty and va- 
riety. Lake Winnebago is one of the largest in- 
land lakes found within the borders of a single 
state. In addition there are thousands of lakes, 
and mighty rivers like the Fox, the Wisconsin, 
the Rock, the St. Croix, the Brule, the Chip- 
pewa and hundreds of smaller streams. The 
famous Dalles of the St. Croix and of the Wis- 
consin are known the world over. 

Wisconsin has the finest summer climate in 
the world, cool and invigorating. It is the fa- 
vorite playground of four and one-half million 
people a year. Most of its lakes have solid bot- 
toms, pebbly beaches, clear waters, and are 
bordered by shady forests. Some of the world’s 
renowned mineral springs like White Rock, 
Chippewa, and Waukesha are found in Wis- 
consin. Its people are decent, friendly, and 
courteous. Its roads are excellent and their 
markings have been the guide for other states 
and countries. It is easy to find your way in 
Wisconsin, 

Wisconsin's motto is “Forward.” Its spirit is 
expressed in its famous marching song, “On 
Wisconsin.” True to that spirit our beloved 
state is steadily advancing. 








SUCCESS 


E has achieved success who has lived well, laughed often and loved much; who has 

gained the respect of thinking men and the love of little children; who has filled 
his niche and accomplished his task; who has left the world better than he found it, 
whether by a perfect poem, an improved poppy or a ransomed soul; who has never 
lacked appreciation of earth’s beauty nor failed to express it: who has looked for the 
best in others and given the best he had; whose life is an inspiration 
benediction. 


his memory a 
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A Sense Of Humor—A Saving Grace 


Mrs. Florence C. Stehn, advisor to girls, writes of the program of counselling in the Mil- 
waukee Extension Center of the University of Wisconsin. The personal interview, un- 
derstanding, sympathy, and a sense of humor, she says, are essential for effective work. 


SUPPOSE Eve said to Adam soon after their 

first moving day, ‘There never were chil- 

dren who needed more training than these 
of ours!” Ever since, each generation has been 
concerning itself about the next one. I am quite 
in line, then, when I feel that these growing 
potentialities need the best that every force we 
may muster can give them in the way of con- 
structive developing. We 


the prevalent idea. This is why there is a certain 
odium connected with the title. Why should 
she be called a “Dean” anyway? A dean is a 
person who formulates the policies for a large 
part of the school. She has both power and 
authority. An advisor to girls should have 
neither. Why not call her what she should be, 
an “Advisor to Girls?” And even that title is 

too large, for she rarely 





have little reason to be- 


advises. She gives the girl 





lieve that life is becoming 
simpler. We shall need 
able-bodied young women, 


: : derliness. I 
vigorous-minded _ leaders, ' 


DUCATION has but one 
proper manner; this is or- 


a chance to air her own 
|| ideas, and to see them ob- 
|] jectively in the light that 
| 


includes calm- . 
an advisor can throw on 


and straight-thinking 
mothers in the next few 
decades. What influence 
can the School bring to de- 
velop them? Influence that 
is intimate enough to be 
cognizant of the needs of 
each child, friendly enough 
to be sought for, and 
strong enough to be effec- 


ness, timeliness, propriety, pur- 
pose, completeness. Education 
has, it is true, time for ecstasy; 
but it is the ecstasy of poetry, 
not of hysteria. Education has 
a time for conflict; but it is 
the conflict of deliberate war- 
fare, not of fanatic riot. Edu- 
cation has a time for dream- 
ing; but it is the dreaming in 
reverie, not in hallucination 


them. When the girl 
glimpses her problem in 
this different perspective, 
she usually advises herself. 
If she doesn’t, no amount 
of impressed advice would 
have been heeded. 

One of my advisees 
brought an unsavory book 
to school some time ago. 








tive? The answer, I be- 
lieve, is in the personal in- 
terview—already an old 
idea. There is a personnel 





and in delusion. 
manner of education. 


This was passed about un- 
til news of it was brought 
to me by a wide-eyed and 
much shocked freshman. 


Order is the 


—Chancellor. 








worker in every large in- 





—! ‘Marjorie,’ I asked of the 





dustrial organization today. 

Industry has found such a worker to pay in 
immediate returns. What about Education? In- 
dustry deals chiefly with adults; Education with 
formative children. Industry's purpose is selfish. 
What is the purpose of Education? 

The personnel worker in industry focuses 
her attention on the maladjusted and the misfit. 
If she cannot adjust them, or fit them into the 
grooves supplied by the particular industry, she 
must run them out. The old conception of a 
dean of women in colleges was analagous to 
this industrial worker. She, like the industrial 
worker, had to ferret out and make uncomfort- 
able the maladjusted and misut. She had to 
spend her time smoothing the rough places in 
the college machinery instead of helping the 
teaching force to polish the smooth ones. Cases 
were being brought to her constantly. “Why 
doesn’t the dean do something about it?” was 


girl who was responsible 
for the excitement, ‘what is the book that is 
making such a rumpus in the girls’ room?” 
“Do you want to see it?” she asked. ‘Yes, I'd 
like to go over it with you,’ I answered. I 
paid no attention to her crestfallen air and 
flaming cheeks when she brought in the book. 
We discussed it easily as one side of life, a side 
in which Marjory, as a prospective medical stu- 
dent, was naturally interested. She saw that she 
hurt her standing with many of the girls and 
that, while the book was not bad, her taste in 
bringing it to the girls’ room was questionable. 
She didn’t need advice. She needed to see the 
effect of her act in another light, one uncolored 
by prudishness or curiosity. Her own good 
sense did the rest. 
The University of Wisconsin Extension Divi- 
sion in Milwaukee has a general school situa- 
tion not unlike that of the average high school. 
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Its students are high school graduates who re- 
main at home and take up the first two years 
of university work. In a sense, it is an exten- 
sion of the high school. Let me outline briefly 
our counselling system and its use of the per- 
sonal interview. The chairman, Dr. Malcolm 
MacLean, formerly of the University of Min- 
nesota, launched the movement last fall. His 
explanation of the possibilities in it fired the 
faculty imagination. Twelve members volun- 
teered to add counselling to their already full 
programs. The incoming freshmen were appor- 
tioned among these volunteer counsellors. Each 
one assumed a special responsibility for his 
group. As early as possible in the school year 
the first contacts were made. These prelim- 
inary interviews were routine because certain 
data were to be gathered. But if the counsellor 
made the interview a friendly, let’s-get-ac- 
quainted invitation, it opened the way for the 
real work of further interviews. The counsel- 
lor’s impressions of the student were enriched 
by five or six definite aids which he had at 
hand: (a) the college ability rating of the stu- 
dent, (b) the vocational test, (c) the high 
school principal's appraisal—if there were coun- 
sellors in high schools, how much more de- 
tailed these appraisals could be!—(d) the high 
school grades, and (e) the student’s own ex- 
pression of aims and ambitions on his applica- 
tion blank. With these reinforcements, it is not 
difficult to get a student to talk about himself 
and to reveal many things that no examination 
paper could discover. 

Other interviews follow as need, interest, or 
inclination direct. The counsellor gives pointers 
to poor students on how to study, and weekly 
time sheets on which they can budget their 
study hours. Many of the students fail to re- 
turn these sheets. They are ashamed when they 
balance them, but the matter is not pressed, for 
in most cases, the sheets have accomplished 
their purpose when they give a graphic picture 
of how the student spent his week’s time. 

Does the advisor to girls fit into this counsel- 
ling program? Has it usurped her position? 
Not at all. A counselling system requires a 
number of teachers. No single department 
could handle it effectively. It must draw from 
the entire school. The advisor to girls is merely 
one of the counsellors, who takes care of as 
many counsellees as her duties allow, and in 
addition, because of her general social super- 
vision, she often helps other counsellors with 
their problems. A student may make one im- 
pression in the classroom, another in the coun- 
sellor’s office, and an entirely different one at a 
student dance. 

The development of social campaigns is an- 
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other important advisory duty. When we 
needed some emphasis on good manners some 
time ago, I enlisted the help of my colleagues. 
No single person can furnish the multiple view. 
I made the rounds of the faculty, asked for sug- 
gestions. ‘What have you noticed that the girls 
are careless about?” I tabulated their answers 
and discussed them at the next meeting of the 
girls’ club. There were twenty-eight points 
ranging from how to sit in class to telephone 
etiquette. The chewing of gum was listed. The 
discussion that followed was snappy but, per- 
haps surprisingly, tended toward conservatism. 

Discipline is a completely separate problem 
arising after a misdemeanor has been commit- 
ted. Good counselling is a strong preventive 
force. To be too hard on an erring youngster 
is a dreadful thing; to be too easy is as bad; 
and to be just right is difficult. Here again, a 
multple view is needed. The problem is best 
handled through a carefully selected executive 
committee. The advisor is merely one of the 
counsellors. If one of her immediate group 1s 
in difficulty, she represents the student, presents 
to the committee all the information available. 
Understanding this, the advisee will see the 
wisdom of talking over the affair frankly. The 
counsellor already knows from happier inter- 
views a good deal about the student’s attitude. 
She sees that all the facts, all the extenuating 
circumstances are given. The advisor’s duty is 
not finished until she has reconciled the student 
to the committee’s disciplinary action. If the 
student is dismissed, the advisor must help her 
plan what she is going to do. It may be a job, 
or it may be another school, but it must be 
something constructive. No student should ever 
be cut off like a dead twig to fall wherever the 
wind blows it. 

Because the work of the advisor to girls is so 
varied, the qualifications for the position are 
most important. An able business woman talked 
to our girls’ club some time ago on vocations 
for women. She was an interesting, stimulating 
speaker, but her words fell on barren soil be- 
cause the color of her hat quarreled with the 
color of her dress, and she stood with her feet 
apart in a masculine pose. The girls’ only 
thought was, ‘“We don’t want to be like her,”’ 
and they did not heed her. The advisor must 
appeal one way or another to the girls. One 
measure of her success is the girls’ attitudes 
toward her. To be effective, she must have good 
judgment and good health. Her rank and pres- 
tige must be on a par with her colleagues. 
Her personality must be forceful but not dom- 
inant, and her manner must be friendly rather 
than formal. And if she has a sense of humor, 
ic will be a saving grace. 
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Many Teachers Change Positions Annually 


Mr. O. H. Plenzke, assistant state superintendent of public instruction, presents an anal- 
ysis of the changes made by high school teachers in Wisconsin. The study was made by 
Mr. Plenzke and Mr. E. G. Doudna, secretary of the Board of Normal School Regents. 


N OCTOBER 1929 there were 5223 teach- 

ers employed in Wisconsin high schools. 

Their experience range is indicated by the 
following distribution: 


OG ESS 2 ae eee een arama || 
P GSO. cana ae Iee : Ao . 501 
Se MGAES “accredareeue a 475 
> Ce : z 414 
2, ir P : : . sa 
S Yeats ..-- 395 
6 Yeats ... 401 
7 Year . ; : 233 
$ Yeats ..- ; : 212 
9 Years: .... aoe pa heees- See 
10 Years and more 1534 

5223 


The median years of experience is five. Ap- 
proximately twenty per cent of our high school 
teachers have had one or no years of experience. 
Exactly 1534 or 29.3 per cent of the total have 
given ten or more years of service; 1263 were 
in new positions; 603 were without experience. 

Where did these new teachers receive train- 
ing? Nine hundred and twelve of the teachers 
in new positions are in the academic field and 


HighSchools | 0 | 1 | 2 . 





2 teachers._.....| 43.2 | 20.6° | 15.9 | 6.8 
3 teachers. -.-- | $3.0 26.6 18.6 6.0 
4 teachers_._..--| 40.0 | 27.5 14.8 4.1 
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8 teachers. . --_- | 38.4 | 18.4 | 16.9 6.9 
9 teachers_______| 31.6 | 23.6 14.0 8.5 
10-20 teachers____| 29.3 21.6 14.0 8.1 
21-40 teachers___ | 21.6 20.4 11.9 7.5 
41 and above_____| 14.8 13.1 10.0 6.9 


ing. Of those in two-teacher high schools 43.2 
per cent are new in their positions and 20.6 per 
cent had one year of previous experience in 
the school. No school had teachers of more 
than six years prior experience. An examina- 
tion of the table shows that schools having 
eight or more teachers are able to retain their 
staffs for a longer period. The large schools 
have only 14.8 per cent with no experience and 
22.1 per cent with ten or more years experience 
in the school. As far as holding power is con- 
cerned the tabulation is clearly indicative of the 
plight of the small high schools. 

It has been customary, when speaking of high 
schools, to refer to schools having two to five 
teachers as small schools. Allowing for slight 
differentials in local service columns there is no 
difference between the service periods up to the 
eight teacher schools. From that point there is 
a distinct trend. Schools having from two to 
seven teachers face the same problem of turn- 
over and must therefore be included in our ref- 
erence to ‘the small high school.”” The whole 
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Yearly Experience in the School 


were supplied in this order, numerically: Wis- 
consin Teachers colleges, colleges out of state, 
University of Wisconsin, state colleges. Three 
hundred and fifty-one are in special fields and 
were trained in order of their numbers by the 
following institutions: Wisconsin Teachers col- 
leges, colleges out of state, state colleges, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. For several years there 
has been a shortage of qualified teachers of 
special subjects; hence, it became necessary for 
employing officers to solicit the help of schools 
out of the state. 

The table shows the previous experience of 
teachers in the schools in which they are teach- 


problem of secondary education as it has pre- 
sented itself to us in recent years thus becomes 
more important quantitatively. There is a lack 
of stability in our high schools which is not 
conducive to the best we may expect of them. 
There is a spirit of unrest. Too many teachers 
resign for the thrill of going to another place 
instead of awaiting a substantial promotion. 
Too often boards dismiss teachers for trivial 
causes or for deficiencies more imaginary than 
real. The high school tax situation has imposed 
conditions upon some districts which make re- 
trenchment imperative. This too, lessens the 
holding power of the school. 
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Wisconsin's Biggest Business—The Schools 


The committee on school revenues authorized by the Delegate Assembly of the W.T. A. 
herewith presents interesting facts and figures about Wisconsin’s biggest business— 
the schools. The magnitude of the schools, the sources of support, an interpretation of 
school effort and other problems will be presented in a series of bulletins, the first of 


which is summarized in this article. 


O YOU KNOW-—that there are 20,390 
teachers, superintendents and supervisors 
in the elementary schools in Wisconsin 

and that 83.8% of them are women and 16.2% 
are men? Do you know that high school en- 
rollment has increased more than 400% in 
Wisconsin in the last 25 years? Do you know 
what is meant by the income tax, the general 
property tax, the public school fund income, 
or the common school income? 

A series of bulletins prepared by the Com- 
mittee on School Revenues of the W. T. A., 
some of which have been distributed and others 
of which will be distributed between now and 
November 1, next, will give you this informa- 
tion. 

WISCONSIN'S PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM IS THE 

BIGGEST BUSINESS OF THE STATE. 

Public schools are maintained that all chil- 
dren of the state may acquire such useful 
knowledge, habits of conduct, appreciation of 
privileges, and responsibility of citizenship that 
will enable them to become self-supporting citi- 
zens and to live useful lives. 

WISCONSIN’S EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM CONSISTS 

OF 

I. Students 

a. 146,000 children enrolled in rural ele- 
mentary schools; 

b. 263,556 children enrolled in state 
graded, village, and city elementary 
schools ; 

c. 7500 children enrolled in defective 
speech, deaf, blind, and opportunity 
schools; 

. 110,654 boys and girls enrolled in jun- 
ior and senior high schools; 

e. 34,170 boys and girls between the ages 
of fourteen and eighteen enrolled in vo- 
cational or part time day schools; 


f. 6000 men and women enrolled in nine 
State Teachers’ Colleges, Stout Insti- 
tute, and the Mining School; 

g. 9468 men and women enrolled in the 
University of Wisconsin; 

h. 10,250 teachers and other students en- 
rolled in the University of Wisconsin, 
the State Teachers’ Colleges, and Stout 
Institute summer school sessions; 

i. 43,757 adults enrolled in vocational 
evening schools; 

j. 16,000 men and women enrolled in 
credit and non-credit university exten- 
sion courses. 

II. Teachers 

a. 20,390 teachers, superintendents, and 
supervisors of elementary and secondary 
schools of whom 17,098, or 83.8%, are 
women, and 3,292, or 16.2%, are men; 

b. 640 teachers in vocational day schools; 

c. 500 members of the faculties of State 
Teachers’ Colleges, Stout Institute, and 
the Mining School; 

d. 993 administrators, deans, full and 
part time teachers in the University of 
Wisconsin; and 

e. 1100 teachers of the adult evening vo- 
cational schools. 

Ill. Buildings 

a. Hundreds of public school buildings 
which are often mistaken for the Amer- 
ican school, but which are really only 
an item of equipment. The public school 
building is to Wisconsin what the cathe- 
dral is to Europe. It occupies a prom- 
inent place in every community, large 
or small, rich or poor, at every cross 
road and in between. It is evidence of 
Wisconsin's faith in its youth. 

$66,284,392.00 was the total disbursement 
for ALL education in Wisconsin in 1928.* 
$67,138,078.00 was the total disbursement 
for highways and bridges in Wisconsin in 
1928.* 
~ * Wisconsin Tax Commission Bulletin No. 35— 
last year for which complete data are available. 





we teach. 








WHAT ARE THE SOURCES OF SUPPORT OF YOUR SCHOOL? 
KNOWLEDGE of the sources of support of our schools should be considered by 
every teacher a professional and a civic obligation. The series of bulletins prepared 

by the School Revenue Committee will prove enlightening and interesting to teachers who 
will take the time to read them. They are brief and to the point. Others will appear later. 
Complete copies of the bulletins, which are a single page in length, may be secured by 
writing the office of the W. T. A. They may well be made the basis of study by teach- 
ers and the subject of discussion at teachers’ meetings. We ought to be as well prepared 
to answer questions about the sources of support as about the curriculum of the schools 
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Discipline —A Means, Not An End 


Here are a few of the problems which a group of experienced and inexperienced teach- 
ers found were common to all. R. B. Thiel, Professor of Education, Lawrence College, 


gives us here a digest of his recent study of school problems of teachers. 


HE problems that teachers consider of ma- 
jor importance are many and varied. A 
prominent Wisconsin superintendent tells 
about a certain young teacher, whom he allowed 
several weeks in which to get her bearings be- 
fore beginning an active and constructive su- 
pervisory campaign. One bright sunny morning 
before the daily class “rush’’ had begun he 
called upon her and cheer- 


Replies were received from one hundred 
forty-seven inexperienced teachers and from 
fifty-eight teachers with experience. Following 
are the ranks assigned to the twelve most fre- 
quently listed problems by the beginning high 
school teachers: 

1. Adapting assignments to individual dif- 
ferences. 

2. Getting pupils to 








fully queried, “I suppose 
by this time you have en- 


—— make careful preparation. 
| 3. Getting pupils to use 


countered a considerable 
number of problems?” 
“Problems!” the young 
graduate replied with un- 
affected nonchalance, 
“Why, I really have no 
problems.’’ Only the 
skilled cartoonist can ade- 
quately picture the surprise 
of the kindly superintend- 
ent, and only his colleague 
can appreciate his sense of 
humor which saved the 
day. 

From this one might 
pass to the other extreme, 
and attempt to understand 
the teacher completely 
overwhelmed with skies so 


| bodies and souls. 





FPUCATION does not mean | 


teaching people what they 
do not know. It means teach- 
ing them to behave as they do 
not behave. It is not teaching 
the youth the shapes of letters 
and the tricks of numbers, and 
then leaving them to turn their 
arithmetic to roguery and their 
literature to lust. It means, 
on the contrary, training them 
into the perfect exercise and 
kingly continuance of their 
It is a pain- 
ful, continual and_ difficult 
work to be done by kindness, 
by watching, by warning, by 
precept, and by praise, but 
above all—by example. 
—John Ruskin. 


|| good English. 

| 4. Planning assign- 
|} ments, including the use 
| of “unit” plans. 

| 5. Keeping pupils inter- 
| ested during the entire 
class period. 

| 6. Getting pupils to 
| correlate related subject 
matter. 

7. Lack of suitable ref- 
erence material. 

8. Effective drill resule- 
ing in satisfactory reten- 
tion. 

9. Grading papers and 
assigning equitable marks. 

10. Maintaining good 
discipline in the classroom. 


11. Lack of instructional 











black that neither a ray of = 








sunshine nor hope remains. 
But there are certain problems common to all 
teachers that stand out in such bold relief that 
teachers may prepare for them in advance, and 
in a measure prevent the force of their impact. 
In order to draw up a reliable list of these 
teacher difficulties a questionnaire, listing twen- 
ty-two problems most commonly found, was 
sent to several hundred Wisconsin teachers re- 
ported as doing their first year’s work in the 
high school grades. The teachers were requested 
to check those problems with which they them- 
selves were confronted in the order of their 
importance. They were also requested to write 
a paragraph discussing briefly their major difh- 
culties. Later, the same questionnaire was sent 
to experienced secondary school teachers, prin- 
cipals, and superintendents. 


supplies and equipment. 
12. Getting pupils to observe the common 
courtesies. 

The replies of the fifty-eight experienced 
teachers were much in agreement with the 
above. Computed in terms of correlation, the 
coefficient according to the Spearman rank-order 
formula, was .89, using the replies on all of 
the twenty-two items in the questionnaire. 
Among the twelve highest given above the 
largest amount of difference was found in re- 
gard to discipline, which the beginners ranked 
10, and which the experienced teachers put 
down to 17. One of the significant findings of 
this study is the comparatively low rank given 
to the problem of discipline. It is evident that 
teachers no longer consider the matter of dis- 
cipline an end to be striven for, but rather 
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a means of securing the best results in instruc- 
tion. This is shown by the high rank assigned 
to motivation: as in No. 2 “Getting pupils to 
make careful preparation,’ and in No. 5, 
“Keeping pupils interested during the entire 
class period.” 

Another important difference between the 
two groups of teachers in their evaluations is 
in No. 9, “Grading papers and assigning 
equitable marks.’’ This the experienced teach- 
ers have given an average rank of 3. The same 
difference in point of view is in regard to an 
item listed as ‘‘Selection of suitable test mate- 
rial,’’ which the older teachers ranked 7, while 
the beginners placed it at 15. This indicates 
that although the beginners have given first 
rank to the matter of individual differences they 
do not fully realize that the problem of grading 
must be based upon this very conception of 
evaluation on the basis of differences of per- 
formance in relation to native ability. 

The comments of teachers contained some 
interesting material, although on the whole 


these added little to the findings as given 
above, except by way of emphasis. 

Indeed, the teacher has many problems, but 
she has also the joy of solving them. It is 
gratifying that so many teachers take this view 
and do not attempt to shirk their responsibili- 
ties. The questionnaire gave them a fine oppor- 
tunity to do this and blame it on the principal 
by complaining about inadequate assistance. 
Very few did this and among the twenty-two 
items this was given a rank of 22 by the be- 
ginners, and 19 by the experienced group. 

These are some of the problems that teachers 
themselves deem fundamental and significant. 
How to attack them and assist in their solution 
is a matter that not only teachers, but principals 
and superintendents, and those who are te- 
sponsible for training and licensing teachers 
must undertake. It goes without saying that 
many educational programs and teachers’ meet- 
ings might find it profitable to take up the 
discussion further. 





President Tobey Honored by Wausau Studeuts - 


IGH tribute was paid to Silas B. Tobey, 
superintendent of the Wausau public 
schools and president of the W. T. A., on 
May 6, when the high school students and 
members of the faculty gathered to celebrate 
his twenty-fifth anniversary as superintendent 
of the Wausau schools. Mr. Tobey was pre- 
sented with an autographed copy of the 1930 
Wahiscan, which was dedicated to him, as 
“honored citizen, friend, and counselor,’ by 
the editorial staff. 

Mr. Tobey had not been informed of the 
plans made for the assembly. He had been 
asked to attend to give a ‘talk’ and his sur- 
prise was genuine when he was presented with 
the year book by Miss Elizabeth Berger. He 
expressed great pleasure at being thus remem- 
bered and he recalled some of the outstanding 
events in the past twenty-five years which he 
said had been very happy years to him. 

Mr. C. C. Parlin, principal of the high 
school when Mr. Tobey first went to Wausata, 
wrote the personal tribute which appears in the 
Wahiscan. 

“The outstanding characteristic of Mr. 
Tobey,” says Mr. Parlin, “is his devotion to 
children. Because of his state-wide reputation 
when he came to Wausau, much was expected 
from him as superintendent, and even more 
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than was hoped for Mr. Tobey has accom- 
plished. 

‘He possessed, however, many exceptional 
qualities which had not been foreseen: An 
unusual spirit of helpfulness—all good causes, 
great and small, received his personal atten- 
tion with utter forgetfulness of self; vision 
and constructive imagination—an ability to 
foresee with clearness and certainty what the 
children of Wausau need; courage—a readi- 
ness to fight for what be believed righ without 
thought of how his stand may affect his own 
contract; persistence—some call it stubborn- 
ness—but whatever the correct name of the 
quality, it has accomplished much for the chil- 
dren of Wausau for it has always been exer- 
cised in their behalf, never for a selfish pur- 
pose, and when Mr. Tobey’s persistence finally 
overcomes doubts and wears out opposition it 
turns out that his vision has been right. 

“All too frequently one who works only for 
others receives little recognition for himself, but 
in this school year many honors richly earned, 
and some long overdue, have come with de- 
lightful spontaneity and generousness to one 
whom all have long held in high esteem and 
for whom those, who have had the privilege of 
knowing him best, have felt a genuine af- 
fection.” 
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When The H. S. Senior Enters College 


Of the 8500 Wisconsin high school seniors who will enter college next fall, 2000 have 
excellent prospects for success, another 3000 have a fighting chance, and about 900 are 
doomed to failure if the results of the state-wide college aptitude test are valid. Mr. 
F,. O. Holt, Registrar of the University of Wisconsin, in this article tells the story of 
two years of testing as a result of the organization of a committee on cooperation be- 


tween secondary schools and colleges. 


T THE fall meeting of the Wisconsin As- 
sociation of City Superintendents in 1927 
action was taken which led to the ap- 

pointment of a committee to be known as a 
“Committee on Cooperation between Secondary 
Schools and Colleges.” The membership of the 
committee was to be composed of representa- 
tives of the Association of City Superintend- 
ents, of the High School Principals’ association, 
and of all of the institutions of higher learn- 
ing in the state, one representative to be ap- 
pointed from the presidents of the privately 
endowed colleges, one from the presidents of 
the State Teachers colleges, and two from the 
faculty of the State university. 

The committee was charged with the respon- 
sibility of studying the relation of secondary 
schools of our state to the institutions of 
higher learning, to initiate a program designed 
to analyze such problems as might be im- 
mediately pressing, and to suggest constructive 
measures to improve or remedy conditions 
which were proving embarrassing to both. 

Among the problems which the committee 
undertook none has been more significant or 
intriguing than that of testing the seniors in the 
high schools for college aptitude. 

During the past twenty-five years there has 
been a great increase in college enrollment. 
Coincident with this increase has been the ac- 
companying tragedy of student mortality. 
Parents have been sending their children 
through high school and on to college believ- 
ing that it is a good thing, that anyone can 
learn anything, and that a college education ts 
a kind of casualty insurance against failure. 

Should every high school graduate go to col- 
lege? No school man believes that. Have the 
colleges adjusted their requirements, their 
courses and their techniques to meet the prob- 
lems which a changing world has created ? 
Most school men are pretty certain that they 
have not. At least all agree that the group of 
students who start but never finish college has 
created a problem which gives serious concern 
to administrators of both the secondary schools 
and the colleges. 


Surveys of high school seniors who declared 
their intention of entering colleges had been 
made in five or six states. So-called college ap- 
titude tests were used as the measuring instru- 
ment. Each survey indicated that there was no 
selection of students who were anticipating 
college careers; that as large a proportion of 
the low twenty-five per cent, in terms of college 
ability, planned on going to college as of the 
upper twenty-five per cent; and conversely that 
as great a number from the upper twenty-five 
per cent had no thought of entering college 
as of the lower twenty-five per cent. 

The question was raised: Do the same 
conditions apply to graduates of Wisconsin 
high schools ? 

In April, 1929, sixteen Wisconsin colleges 
volunteered to finance a program which would 
test all high school seniors in the state. 
Through the cooperation of high school prin- 
cipals the Ohio psychological test was given to 
16,600 seniors in 420 public and twenty-eight 
private and parochial high schools. 

Of the 16,600 seniors tested 7,404 or 44.6 
per cent declared their intention of enterin” 
college. An analysis in terms of the ratings 
secured in the test indicated that in Wisconsin 
the situation with reference to selection of 
high school graduates for college was quite 
different from that in any state where a simi- 
lar survey had been made. 

The results showed that of the seniors who 
planned on college attendance 2,596 or 35.06 
per cent were from the upper quarter; 1,913 
or 25.83 per cent from the third; 1,637 or 
22.10 per cent from the second; and 1,258 or 
16.98 per cent from the lowest quarter. If 
the test is valid in predicting native ability to 
do college work, the survey showed that 1,529 
seniors in the upper quarter, probably excel 
lent college material, had no college plans 
while probably the majority of the 1,258 who 
were in the lower quarter and who had de- 
cided to enter college were doomed to disap 
pointment. 

The testing program was repeated this year, 
and practically all high 
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eighteen colleges 
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schools participating. The American Council 
psychological examination was given in Janu- 
ary to 17,000 seniors in 427 public and twen- 
ty-seven private and parochial high schools. 
Of the 17,000 seniors tested, 6,043 declared 
their intention of entering college. A com- 
parison with the 1929 data is very striking. 
The 1930 results show that of those who plan 
to enter college 2,162 or 35.78 per cent are 
from the upper quarter, 1,641 or 27.16 per 
cent from the third, 1,347 or 22.28 per cent 
from the second, and 893 or 14.77 per cent 
from the low quarter. The percentages from 
each quarter are with very little difference the 
same as those for 1929. Again, however, it is 
true that between 1500 and 2000 seniors of 
high ability according to the test do not indi- 
cate that they intend to enter college while ap- 
proximately 1,000 of low ability are planning 
on trying college work. 

After the results of the tests were tabulated 
a report was made to each high school princ:- 
pal indicating the percentile rank of each sen- 
ior who took the test. Many principals have 
reported satisfaction in the possibility of com- 
paring each individual senior with the entire 
body of high school seniors in Wisconsin. 
The committee has asked that principals and 
teachers be cautious in interpreting the signifi- 
cance of the percentile rank in individual cases, 


and that it be considered only as supplemen- 
tary to the fund of information which the 
school already possesses. 

All of the participating colleges have been 
supplied with a report indicating the percen- 
tile rank and the college choice of each senior. 
Thus each college may communicate with its 
prospective students if it desires to do so. 

As has been suggested, it is not the purpos< 
of the committee to suggest that the indica- 
tions of the test are final. It is rather the pur- 
pose to carry on such studies as may indicate 
either validity or lack of validity. One study, 
for instance, indicates very clearly that for a 
group of 1500 freshmen in the University of 
Wisconsin, the aptitude test predicted the 
scholarship rating at the end of the first semes- 
ter with somewhat greater accuracy than the 
average of four years of academic work in the 
high school. Using all of the results gathered 
during the past two years studies are under 
way to determine just how reliable they are in 
foretelling’ college success or failure. When 
the returns are in it is hoped that school ad- 
ministrators in Wisconsin may be supplied 
with practical information which may be of 
real assistance in helping students both in high 
school and college to arrive at more intelligent 
decisions. 





An Adventure 


N AN effort to promote good citizenship and 

school spirit, three service clubs have been 
organized in the Brandon high school, of which 
G. W. Younger is principal. These have the 
same relation to the school as the clubs for 
which they are named have to the community. 
Permission and encouragement have been re- 
ceived from the clubs to use the names Lions, 
Kiwanis, and Rotary. 

Taking the teaching of citizenship as a pri- 
mary function of the school the organizers of 
these clubs worked on the assumption that no 
better method could be found than student par- 
ticipation. 

All students from the seventh grade up are 
club members. Each club, with a membership 
of about thirty-five, meets at a noon luncheon 
once in three weeks. This plan provides for a 
club meeting every Wednesday noon of the 
school year. Each member provides his own 
meal at these meetings, and each is assessed five 
cents to provide lunches for the guest, who may 
be the parent of a member or a business or 
professional person from the community. 
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in Citizenship 

The clubs are conducted as nearly as possible 
along the lines of their adult namesakes. Parlia- 
mentary procedure is practiced in conducting 
the business meetings after which a program of 
entertainment is provided by the members. The 
clubs vie with each other in providing a speaker 
to appear before the entire assembly of the 
school to bring a message of Service and Good 
Citizenship. 

Although the project is still in its infancy 
and there is much to be desired, a wholesome 
effect is already in evidence. Every club mem- 
ber is on one or another of the various com- 
mittees which sponsor noon hour activities on 


days when no club meets, games and story - 


hours for the little folks in the grades, and pro- 
grams of inter-club athletic contests. A joint 
committee of the clubs met with faculty mem- 
bers and formulated a school citizenship code 
which has been printed on stickers and pasted 
in text and note books. 

The field of possible endeavor for organiza- 
tions of this kind is limited only by the re- 
sourcefulness of members and faculty advisors. 
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Professional Meetings Draw Large Attendances 


Vocational Guidance 

HE spring meeting of the Wisconsin Voca- 

tional Guidance association was held at 
Jefferson on May 10. Luncheon was served at 
twelve o'clock at which C. M. Sanford spoke 
on ‘How to Put On a Guidance Program.” At 
two o'clock the Jefferson high school band 
rendered a concert, and at 2:45 conferences 
were held by high school, vocational school, 
and community cooperation groups. W. W. 
Heald, Green Bay, is president, J. Anne Schwe- 
ger, Green Bay, secretary, and Fred W. Ziegen- 
hagen, Milwaukee, treasurer. 


School Boards and Superintendents 

HE 10th annual convention of the Wiscon- 

sin Association of School Boards and the 
City Superintendents’ association was held in 
Racine on April 11 and 12. The meeting was 
attended by a large number of board members 
and city superintendents. A very interesting 
two-day program was carried out under the di- 
rection of Mr. Louis Powell, Kenosha, presi- 
dent of the School Board association, and H. E. 
Smith, South Milwaukee, president of the City 
Superintendents’ association. The officers of the 
City Superintendents’ association were re-elected 
as follows: H. E. Smith, S. Milwaukee, presi- 
dent; W. R. Davies, Beaver Dam, secretary- 
treasurer; S. B. Tobey, Wausau; G. O. Bant- 
ing, Waukesha; C. E. Hulten, Marinette; and 
R. E. Balliette, Antigo. The officers of the Wis- 
consin Association of Schools Boards are: F. T. 
Clark, Waupun, president; V. A. Lundgren, 
Marinette, vice-president; Martin Halvorsen, 
Sheboygan, second vice-president; Mrs. Clara 
Dvorak, Muscoda, secretary-treasurer; Mrs. 
Sadie Strouse, Arcadia, executive secretary; and 
W. A. Taege, Wausau; Lewis Powell, Kenosha; 
Gertrude Sherman, Milwaukee; H. H. Smith, 
New Richmond; and S. L. Prentice, Cornell, 
members of the executive committee. 





Superintendents and High School 
Principals 
BOUT one hundred city superintendents and 
high school principals responded to the invi- 
tation issued by Principal H.H. Ryan of the Wis- 
consin high school, Madison for a conference 
on “Laboratory Training for Student Teachers” 
on May 2. The morning was _ by superin- 
tendents and principals in informally visiting 
the training classes of the high school. At noon 
a luncheon was served at the Memorial Union. 


Dean C. J. Anderson of the new School of Edu- 
cation at the University discussed the plans for 
that institution. In the afternoon round table 
conferences were held in the assembly room of 
the Wisconsin high school. The subject was 
“What Should Laboratory Training Do for the 
Young Teacher?” The discussions, which in- 
cluded preparation for problems in discipline, 
methods ot teaching, pupil difficulties in learn- 
ing, and community relationships, were led by 
principals and superintendents. The members 
of the Wisconsin high school faculty were also 
present at the meeting. 


History Teachers 

CONFERENCE of teachers of history in the 

high schools was held at the Wisconsin 
high school, Madison, under the leadership of 
E. T. Smith of Stevens Point and Burr W. 
Phillips of the faculty of the Wisconsin high 
school. The meeting was the outgrowth of 
plans made at the meeting of history teachers 
in connection with the 1929 state association 
conference. The purpose of the meeting was to 
afford an opportunity for discussion and a 
greater degree of cooperation between history 
teachers of the state. 


Wisconsin State Teachers Colleges 

HE biennial meeting of the Association of 

Wisconsin State Teachers colleges was held 
in Madison April 21 and 22. It was attended 
by department heads and faculty members of 
the state colleges. A banquet was held on Mon- 
day evening. Edward Dempsey, member of the 
Board of Normal School Regents, was toast- 
master. Dr. Rollo W. Brown, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, spoke on “Do We Want Cre- 
ative Minds in America?” 

The general session was held on Tuesday 
morning. E. G. Doudna, secretary of the Board 
of Regents and director of Teacher Training, 
C. J. Anderson, School of Education, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and C. H. Fisher, president 
Washington State Normal school, Bellingham, 
Washington, were the speakers. Interesting and 
profitalale sectional meetings were held Monday 
and Tuesday afternoons. 

The new officers of the association are: O. L. 
Loop, Superior State Teachers college, presi- 
dent; Miss Josephine Maloney, Milwaukee State 
Teachers college, vice-president; and H. O. 
Lathrop, Whitewater State Teachers college, 
secretary-treasurer. 
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State Department of Public Instruction 


It seems proper to advise readers of the JouR- 

NAL that State Departments will operate 
under a revised office schedule from May 1 to 
October 1. Capitol offices will be open from 
8:00 A. M. to 12:00 M. and 1:00 P. M. to 
4:00 P. M. 





Schoolmen’s Week 


N innovation for the school administrators 

is in prospect. For several years it has been 
our hope to have what is known as Schoolmen’s 
Week. During the past there have been annual 
meetings of the various groups. These have 
been most successful, but the disadvantages of 
meeting in a degree of isolation are obvious. 
Wisconsin has serious educational problems 
which might well be discussed in the presence 
of all administrators. With that purpose in 
mind a change carries special appeal. If the 
plan materializes ic will not be just one more 
convention. It will take the place of the annual 
conferences of city and county superintendents 
and perhaps some other groups. The associa- 
tions mentioned will not lose their identity un- 
der the new arrangements. They carry on as 
before and conduct their own sessions, except 
that general meetings for all will be an added 
feature. The proposal anticipates a three-day 
conference. A formal announcement will fol- 
low. 





The American Country Life Association 


WISCONSIN will be host to the American 

Country Life association 1930 conven- 
tion. Madison has been selected as the meeting 
place for October 7-10. This organization is 
the direct outgrowth of the Roosevelt Country 
Life Commission appointed in 1908. While it 
projects no program of its own it “provides 
a roof under which all organizations interested 
in rural life may function.”” The association, in 
announcing its coming to Wisconsin, has invited 
all organizations having a direct or related in- 
terest in rural problems to participategin this 
large and significant national program. The 
College of Agriculture of the University is co- 
operating with the American Country Life as- 
sociation in making arrangements and the De- 
partment of Public Instruction has been asked 
to set up several sessions for rural educators. 
The general theme of the convention will be 
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2 
“Rural Standards of Living and How to Im- 
prove Them’’. One could hardly conceive of a 
more timely topic. 

The conference falls into three units. Special 
interest groups will meet each morning from 
8:30 to 10:45; general sessions from 11:00 to 
12:00 and evenings; and the afternoons will 
be devoted to forum discussions. 

In order that the conference may not be 
dominated or carried away by theory, farm peo- 
ple will occupy prominent places on the pro- 
gram. Our state is highly complimented by this 
national conference which comes to us in a 
most co-operative spirit of helpfulness. We 
therefore must assume our responsibility in 
lending every assistance toward making the 
1930 meeting a high spot in the history of rural 
development. This announcement carries a spe- 
cial appeal to rural educators. Their under- 
standing of the convention theme will do much 
to integrate education and life. 





Annual Report Blanks Sent 


N April 29 annual report blanks were sent 

to all clerks of districts maintaining state 
graded schools. Two letters of instructions 
were enclosed. One related to securing com- 
plete and accurate reports from the teachers be- 
fore issuing orders for their last month's sal 
aries, and the other explained the new law on 
legal qualifications of teachers in state graded 
schools. 





School District Meetings—July 14 


HE next annual school district meetings will 

be held on July 14, this being the second 
Monday in July. All boards of audit must meet 
after June 30 and before July 14, examine the 
accounts of the school board, and report in 
writing to the voters at the annual meeting. 





Annual Circular out June 1 


ACH school district clerk will receive about 

June 1 through his county superintendent 
of schools a copy of this department's annual 
circular containing forms, synopsis of new 
school laws, and general outline for conducting 
district’ meetings. Additional copies will be 
sent on request. 
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Distribution of Aid 


URING the month of June the following 

letter will be sent out by the State Super- 
intendent to school clerks in all districts hav- 
ing a real valuation of less than $250,000. 
There are about 3900 such districts in the state. 
The letter is published herewith in the belief 
that teachers and the public in general will be 
interested in the method of distribution which 
is definitely outlined in the letter. This letter 
when sent to board members is accompanied 
by a distribution table from which board mem- 
bers can readily determine the amount of 
money which it is necessary to raise locally. 


To District School Boards: 

I am sending you this letter for two reasons: 

(1) To help you determine how much money 
(district school tax) will be necessary for the dis- 
trict to raise at your annual meeting to run your 
school for the coming year. 

(2) That you notify me immediately after the 
annual meeting on July 14, of the amount of money 
the district voted to raise for running the school. 


The 1927 Legislature changed the law governing 
the distribution of the public school fund. The pur- 
pose of the new law is to give more state aid to dis- 
tricts with low valuations so that they can maintain 
better schools. 

Under this new law, money is apportioned to 
school districts on two bases: first, the state pays 
$250 per elementary teacher. This is matched by the 
county. Second, each district that has a real valua- 
tion of less than $250,000 will receive additional 
state aid. The amount depends upon the real valu- 
ation of the district and the cost of. maintaining the 
school. You will note that state aid is based on 
-eal valuation and not assessed valuation. This real 


valuation is determined by the State Tax Commis- 
sion and is usually about 10 per cent higher than the 
assessed valuation. 

Your real valuation per elementary teacher is 
checked on the enclosed table.* You must have this 
figure at your annual meeting in order to know how 
much money to raise for the coming school year. 
You will receive $500 aid per teacher and some ad- 
ditional aid. From the enclosed table* the exact 
amount of additional aid can be determined. 

How to determine the amount of money the dis- 
trict should vote to raise: 

First, decide how much money is necessary to 
maintain your school per elementary teacher; wheth- 
er $1100, $1200, $1300, $1400, or $1500 is neces 
sary. (Do not include payment of debt or building). 
If $1200 is necessary and your checked real valua- 
tion is, say, $190,000, look down the column under 
“If $1200 is necessary” on the enclosed table* in line 
with the $190,000 real valuation, and you will see 
that the district's school tax levy is $532. This is the 
amount of tax the district must raise. Your total aid 
then will be $168 (additional aid) plus $250, plus 
$250 (county aid) or $668. ($532 district levy plus 
$668 state and county aid equals $1200.) The dis- 
trict's school tax levy is $532. This $532 then is the 
amount per teacher you will report to this office on 
the attached sheet. If you have two teachers, multi- 
ply by two; three teachers by three, etc. Districts 
that do not employ a teacher but provide transporta- 
tion and tuition for the pupils cannot receive more 
state and county aid than the cost of same. 

Bear in mind that this money will not be distrib- 
uted until after the tax adjustments in March, 1931, 
and this money is for the school year 1929-30. All 
state and county aid depends upon properly filling 
out this blank and returning to this office. 

Thanking you for your cooperation in this matter, 
I am 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN CALLAHAN, State Superintendent. 


* Refers to distribution table accompanying letter. 





Curriculum Changes in 


(CURRICULUM changes in the University of 

Wisconsin were recommended to the fac- 
ilty of that institution recently by a committee 
ippointed for that purpose. Proposals are at 
present under consideration by the faculty. 

Under the proposals of the committee, fresh- 
man requirements will be broken, permitting 
1 portion of the entering freshmen immediately 
to enter upon advanced work, by virtue of hav- 
ing proved attainments in examinations admin- 
istered by a board of five faculty members. 

Ability to use language will take the place 
hour requirements. Instead of securing 32 
edits of languages, the student for an A. B. 
degree will have to prove either advanced 
knowledge in one language or reading knowl- 
edge in two languages; for the Ph. B. degree, 
eading knowledge in one language. 


U. W. Courses of Study 


Among the most revolutionary of the com- 
mittee’s proposals is the exclusion of unquall- 
fied students at the end of the first two years 
Approximately 75 per cent of the sophomore 
class will be allowed to enter the junior year, 
while 25 per cent will be excluded. 

At the conclusion of the first two years of 
study normally leading to the degree of B. A., 
B. S., or Ph. B., students will be given cer- 
tificates entitling them to the rank of Graduate 
in Liberal Studies. Not all who receive the cer 
tificate will necessarily be admitted to the jun 
ior year. This will possibly reduce the size of 
the university by reserving the opportunities 
for those who are willing to pay the price of 
hard work and who demonstrate the capacity 
to profit by continuance. 
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Teachers’ Salaries in 1924 and 1930 


IN THE April issue, the JouRNAL published 
data which were collected by the W. T. A. 
office on comparative teacher salaries in 1924 
and 1930. The preliminary report on salaries 
has been completed and is in manuscript form. 
The supply is limited, but the complete report 
will be forwarded to teachers upon request. 
Summaries of additional tabulations follow. 


Table No. 5 gives the median salaries of ele- 
mentary school teachers according to experience 
in the elementary schools, not including Mil- 
waukee teachers or special teachers: 























| | | 
Years | Cities | Cities | Cities | All 
of | over 5,000- | under vil- 
Exp. | 10,000 | 10,000 | 5,000 | lages 
| 1930 | 1930 | 1930 | 1930 
| Med. Med. | Med. Med. 
0 $1,037 | $1,083 | $977 $941 
1 1,067 | 1,079 | 998 969 
2 1/129} 1,144 | 1,030 986 
3 1/292 | 1.153 | 1,086 | 1,027 
4 1/295 | 1.230! 1,125 | 1,033 
5 1,332 | 1,242 | 1,118] 1,082 
6 1,382 | 1,278 | 1,194| 1,064 
7 1/435 | 1,325 | 1,175 | 1,091 
8 | 1,512) 1,325 | 1,225] 1,092 
9 | 1,539} 1,350] 1,225] 1,121 
10 | 1,612) 1,450} 1,238] 1,120 
11 | 47609 | 1.412 | 1,225 | 1,156 
12 | 1,706] 1,422} 1,150] 1,142 
13 | 1,636 | 1°350| 1,313] 1,194 
14 | 1,721 | 1,350] 1,183] 1,150 
15 | 1,754 | 1,412] 1,200] 1,175 
16 1,761 | 1,475 | 1,217] 1,133 
i7 | 1.692} 1.375 | 1,258] 1,212 
18 | 1.725 | 1,442] 1,242| 1,000 
19 | 1,758 | 1,325] 1,319] 1,117 
20 | 1,760} 1,250} 1,241 | 1,225 
21 eI yy ees eee 
22 | 1,683] 1,425 |__.. 
23 | 1,775 1,325 |___- 
24 1,762 | 1,425 |_- 
25 | 1,723] 1,458 








Table No. 6 gives the median salaries of 
KINDERGARTEN teachers in all cities, not 
including Milwaukee: 

1924 median for 313 teachers _._.-.----- $1,200.00 
1930 median for 313 teachers _._------- 1,253.00 


Table No. 7 gives the 1930 median salaries 
of SPECIAL teachers in ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS in Wisconsin, not including Mil- 
waukee: 

1930 median for 20 teachers of Deaf —___- $1,750 
1930 median for 12 teachers of Speech --- 1,700 
1930 median for 32 teachers of Opportunity 1,650 
1930 median for 10 teachers of Open Air_- 1,750 
1930 median for teachers of Man. Arts— 2,050 


eo} 


1930 median for 12 teachers of Dom. Sci.-. 1,575 
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1930 median for 26 teachers of Phys. Ed.-- 1,550 


1930 median for 23 Art supervisors ~--~~- 1,487 
1930 median for 69 Music supervisors _-__ 1,412 
1930 median for 8 Grade supervisors __-- 2,310 
1930 median for 3 School Nurses ------. 1,525 
1930 median for 42 Special Teachers ----- 1,650 
1930 median for 4 teachers of Crippled __ 1,875 


Table No. 8 gives the median salaries of 
STATE GRADED SCHOOL teachers and 
principals: 


Teachers: No. 1924 Med. No. 1930 Med. 
Ist Class__ 768 $1000 749 $1022 
2nd Class. 363 900 404 934 

Principals: No. No. 

Ist Class_. 250 $1350 239 $1395 
2nd Class. 366 1100 404 1053 


Table No. 9 gives the 1930 median salaries 
of JUNIOR and SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
teachers of academic subjects according to size 
of city: 








Cities Cities Cities 
Subject over 5,000- under 
10,000 | 10,000 | 5,000 
Lo re $1,802 | $1,554 | $1,391 
Prench...... =... ,819 ,600 ,o62 
HBUORY <n occ ctsck 1,989 1,730 1,470 
PR coc accccane| deeos 1,633 1,453 
Library - --__--- excl 2aee 1,550 1,365 
Mathematics__..._.| 1,959 1,662 1,456 
Science._._........| 1,965 1,783 1,538 
Soe. Science-- ____-_ 1,870 1,762 1,516 
German....-..-..-| 2,200 1,525 1,550 
oS he a PO sce cis oes cs Perct habe 











Table No. 10 gives the median salaries for 
2799 teachers in JUNIOR and SENIOR HIGH 
SCHOOLS according to the size of the school 
and the amount of training: 


2— 5 tchr. schools 1924 Med. 1930 Med. 
INGRRAIMTE: oc occoe ek Moe $1279 
College Tr. .... ne 1367 1309 

6-10 tchr. schools 
INOfME) ff. 2ocoe Soo o5K 1374 1396 
Si.) 2: _ 1483 1390 

11-15 tchr. schools 
Normal tr. ...-- snes 1400 1418 
Couese tf). 24-.-.2.5 1491 1485 

Over 15 tchr. schools 
Normal tr, ......._. : 1630 1763 
College tr. --- , - 1746 1819 


Table No. 11 gives the median salaries of 
1475 special junior and senior high school 
teachers in all cities and villages (not including 
Milwaukee) according to amount of training: 
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AGRICULTURE 
1930 median for 26 Normal trained teachers $1933 


1930 median for 54 College trained teachers 2312 
ART 

1930 median for 17 Normal trained teachers 1625 

1930 median for 45 College trained teachers 1719 
COMMERCIAL 

1930 median for 310 Normal trained teachers 1500 

1930 median for 98 College trained teachers 1779 
HOME ECONOMICS 

1930 median for 95 Normal trained teachers 1362 

1930 median for 219 College trained teachers 1547 
MANUAL ARTS 

1930 median for 117 Normal trained teachers 1912 

1930 median for 134 College trained teachers 2047 
MUSIC 

1930 median for 31 Normal trained teachers 1912 

1930 median for 128 College trained teachers 1617 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

1930 median for 96 Normal trained teachers 1612 

1930 median for 90 College trained teachers 1950 


SPEECH AND DRAMATICS 
1930 median for 2 Normal trained teachers 
1930 median for 19 College trained teachers 
TEACHER TRAINING 
1930 median for 11 Normal trained teachers 1831 
1930 median for 6 College trained teachers 1650 


From the N. E. A. April Journal 


“In the United States the average annual 
salary of teachers was $512 in 1913; $871 in 
1920; and $1364 in 1928. Due to the rapid 
loss in purchasing power of the dollar between 
1913 and 1929, the 1920 average salary ($871) 
purchased the same as $418 bought in 1913. 
This amount ($418) is 82 per cent of, or 18 
per cent less than $512, the average salary in 
1913. The 1928 average ($1364) purchased 
the same as $800 bought in 1913. This amount 
($800) is 156 per cent of $512, the average 
salary of teachers in the United States in 1913. 


1550 
1937 





Could You Use a Suggestion? 


If you are bored with your Language class prob- 
ably your youngsters are also. If that pigeon-hole in 
your brain labeled “language” turns out nothing but 
moldy and tarnished ideas try a few of the following 
suggestions: 

Vary short story writing by giving each child an 
interesting colored picture cut from a magazine. Have 
him write a story from it or about it. Let him read 
it before the class and choose the title from the sug- 
gestions made by other members. 

Try making a booklet when you are studying fa- 
mous pictures and artists. Copies of these pictures 
can be purchased for a few cents from your book- 
store. Paste them in a booklet and have the children 
write short paragraphs of what the picture means to 
them, what they see in the picture, and a sentence 
or two about the artist. 

Conduct a conference class period once a month 
to explain corrections of papers to your pupils. While 
the others are busy with written work call up one 
child at a time. Correct his paper with him and ex- 
plain to him his “whys.” 

Give your pupils “human interest” items and live 
situations for subjects for oral talks, something within 
their own experience. They can naturally talk about 
their own experiences better than about anything else. 
Don’t be afraid to develop the right kind of sense of 
humor. And don’t be all teacher either. Tell them of 
some of the worth while things that have happened 
to you, some of your own experiences. 

Use schemes for teaching correct grammar and the 
use of words rather than drill your pupils to repeat 
meaningless sentences and definitions parrot fashion. 
From nine to four o'clock in classes and halls you 
can pick up every day at least twenty sentences for 
correction from the youngsters themselves. What 


Forum 


more motivation do you need? Have each child ki 
his own black list to work on. 

Make use of the birthdays of famous people in 
your Language class. There is excellent material here 
for poems, plays, and debates. 

Let your pupils answer the want ads and lost and 
found items in newspapers in teaching letter writing. 
It gives a sense of reality to the lesson. 

These suggestions in action help pupils to digest 
the fundamentals and mechanism of language with 
ease and a great deal of pleasure and interest. 


Alice Clarey. Merrillan 


Kenosha Paper will use Bulletins: 


Please place me on the mailing list for the series 
of Service Bulletins which are being issued from 
your office. I feel they make excellent editorial copy, 
and I believe they ought to be sent to every news- 
paper in the state. 


—Chester M. Zeff, Kenosha Evening News 


Do you read the Journal too? 


I am sending you an item which may be of inter- 
est to Journal readers. I am convinced by recent 
contacts with Journal readers that it must be the 
most closely read publication in the hands of Wis- 
consin teachers. 


—Curtis A. Strange, Kenosha Teachers Club 


From a fellow-secretary: 

I am writing to congratulate you on the fine ap- 
pearance of the Wisconsin Journal of Education for 
March, 1930. It is in every way a very attractive 
edition. In fact all your issues are good looking. 


—E. M. Carter, Secretary Missouri State 
Teachers Assn. 
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The N. E. A. Columbus Convention, 1930 


HE 68th annual convention of the National 
Education association will be held in Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, Saturday, June 28 to Friday, 
July 4, 1930. The geographical location of the 
convention city offers the possibility of a record 
attendance. 

Convention arrangements in Columbus are 
ideal. Hotel service is excellent because many 
conventions are held in Columbus, and hotel 
managers have learned to handle large numbers 
of guests with convenience and comfort. Sec- 
tional meeting places are conveniently located 
with reference to a modern auditorium large 
enough to meet the needs of the large mem- 
bership. The auditorium is only three blocks 
from the two largest hotels. 

The hospitality shown at the Atlanta meeting 
last summer has inspired the teachers of the 
State of Ohio to make plans for the heartiest 
welcome to the ‘““Buckeye’’ state. The city of 
Columbus has been preparing for this meeting 
since last summer. 

The president, Miss E. Ruth Pyrtle, principal 
of the Bancroft school in Lincoln, Nebraska, is 
making plans for the most successful summer 


meeting the association has ever held. High 
spots in the Columbus meeting include a 
pageant which will be presented by cotlege 
students in Ohio, and which will be built 
around the history of the Northwest Territory 
and Ohio. A special feature of the extra-ses- 
sion activities will be the second life member- 
ship dinner, which more than 500 life members 
are expected to attend. The association will ob- 
serve the Fourth of July with a flag drill by 
10,000 children of the Columbus schools. Spe- 
cial music, vocal and instrumental, will be pro- 
vided by the public schools of Columbus and 
other Ohio cities. Columbus entertainment 
plans include a sight-seeing drive through the 
city, and a reception by Governor Myers Y. 
Cooper. 

Your secretary is holding a bloc of rooms 
at the Deshler—Wallick Hotel, which will be 
Wisconsin headquarters. Nebraska and Michi- 
gan headquarters will also be at the Deshler 
Wallick. Write Mr. McCormick at once if you 
desire a reservation at the hotel. 

Special railroad rates will be available by 
writing the W. T. A. office. 





Philharmonic Chorus 


to Sing at Columbus 





HE Philhar- 
T monic Chorus 
of the Mil- 
waukee Teachers’ 
Association has ac- 
cepted the invita- 
tion of Miss Ruth 
Pyrtle, President of 
National Educa- 
tional Associatian, 
to appear on the 
convention pro- 
gram in Columbus 
The Philhar- 
monic Chorus has 
completed five very 
successful years of 
work under Alfred 
Hiles Bergen. It 
was planned by the 
Milwaukee Teach- 
ers’ Association 
and by Mr. Ber- 


gen, then a mem- 








as a means of im- 
proving public 
school music by ed- 
ucating the teach- 
ers, and its aims 
have been splend- 
idly realized. 

Miss Frida Krie- 
ger is chairman of 
the Chorus, and 
Miss Irene Klann 
is in charge of the 
Columbus trip. 
Miss Klann, who 
made a very suc- 
cessful appearance 
as soloist at the 
January concert of 
the “Teachers 
Chorus”, is prov- 
ing her versatility 
by carrying out the 
role of business 
manager in an 








ber of the Milwau- 
kee School Board, 
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Irene Klann, Business Manager Philharmonic Chorus 


equally brilliant 


manner. 
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Kenosha Teachers Club Presents ‘*Cinderella’’ 


HE Kenosha Teachers Club, with the co- 

operation of the Recreation department of 
the city, recently presented the play, “Cinder- 
ella,” for the children of the city. 





‘As evidence of the power of teacher spon- 
sorship of proper entertainment for children ” 
says C. A. Strange, president of the club, ‘this 
Junior League type of play was forced to give 
four performances to accommodate the six thou- 
sand persons who stormed the schoo] auditorium 
to witness it. 

An orchestra, recently organized by members 
of the club accompanied the double cast of 
teachers who were selected to present the four 
showings. Special ‘Mother Goose’ dance num- 
bers, furnished by a local studio supported the 
cast. So successful was this initial attempt that 
annual presentations will be planned. 

The teachers pictured are from left to right: 
Miss Marie Keating, Mrs. Meta Anderson, as 
Cinderella, Miss Adele Adam, John Davies, 
director, and Kenneth Zohrte. 





A School Man's Hobby 


HAT do you do in your leisure time? Is 

it profitably spent or wasted? Arthur K. 
Vincent, supervising principal of Walworth 
public schools, has found an interesting and 
profitable hobby to fill his hours free from 
school duties, a hobby which provides outdoor 
recreation and a change from the nerve strain- 
ing routine of the classroom. 

Mr. Vincent runs a game farm on which he 
has experimented with the raising of chickens, 
ducks, guinea pigs, rabbits, raccoons, mink, and 
foxes. But most interesting of all of his experi- 
ments has been that of raising pheasants, those 
beautiful birds which are becoming more and 
more popular in this and neighboring states. 
He heartily recommends it to both school men 
and students as a pleasant and profitable side 
line. 

“It holds a fascination for those who love the 
outdoors and wild life,” says Mr. Vincent. “It 
appeals to that something in one’s nature which 
causes one to somehow touch the bigness of 
life.” 

The prairie chicken, the quail, and other 
birds, are rapidly disappearing in most sections 
of the country. To prevent Wisconsin becom- 
ing a barren hunting ground, the Wisconsin 
Conservation Commission, under the leadership 
of W. B. Grange, Superintendent of Game, 
started a project in 1928 to stock Wisconsin's 
woods and fields with the pheasant. Ten thgu- 


sand pheasant eggs were purchased and distrib- 
uted throughout the state. The young pheas- 
ants were released with the exception of those 
needed for breeding. It was at this time that 

















Mr. Vincent became interested in raising pheas- 
ants. He started his game farm with only two 
settings of eggs. This season, his third, he ex- 
pects to raise from two to four thousand birds. 
His pheasants are chiefly Mongolian and Chin- 
ese ringnecks. A few fancy varieties, such as 
the Silvers, Golden, and Lady Amherst have 
been added. The demand for pheasant eggs 
and pheasants for breeding is large, according 
to Mr. Vincent, and one has no trouble in dis- 
posing of his entire production during the 
season. 
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‘Indian Hill’’ Wins 


Impassive face, rough-hewn of massive rock, 
With half-shut eyes and enigmatic gaze, 
What eons have you known and far outlived! 
Today the duck hawk screams before your face, 
O noble hill. Today the four winds blow 
The cedar crests upon your brow. And, lo, 
Today the Whiteman has forgot your god! 


When there was naught but Manitou and he 
Stretched forth his hand in might, to shape a world, 
The grinding glacier march left in its wake 
A mighty hill, in vigor great to match 
The teeth of ice that tore the yielding earth 
And meet to be the apple of his eye 
Who made it so. The Manitou was pleased. 
And when he bent to look, the roughened face 
That showed upon the cliff was like to his: 
Majestic, rugged, fixed in lofty thought! 

Then with his breath he swept the tallus slopes, 
And with his hands he planted forests there; 
Then at the foot he sank a shallow well 

To hold the gush of springs and heaven's damps, 
And quench the thirst of all the needful wild. 

He saw that it was good and he was glad; 

He smiled upon it and the hill was blessed; 

He breathed upon it and his breath was winds... . 
And thus the Redmen came unto the place. 

They knew it for their own and built their camps 
And lived within the shadow of its heights. 

But ages pass into eternity, 

O Manitou! Thy children are not here! 


Final Poetry Contest 


Both Redman and his Manitou are gone, 
Swept from the land as snow is swept by sun. 
And both are swallowed by the smoky past 
As melted snow is swallowed by the ground. 


When Indian Summer comes some autumn day, 
And haze fills valleys to their very brims 
And maple leaves go planing to the ground 
In bright cascades of crimson and of gold; 
When in the dusty sky the sun seems still 
And little wilful winds troop over hills 
To scamper through the corn and fling up dust,— 
The Manitou comes back ... A spirit gray, 
Unseen within the mystic, smoky haze 
He walks upon the land. With knot-veined hands 
He shakes the wild-crabs and the seedling trees 
And shades his eyes to see the meager fall, 
And muses, thinking on the gloried past 
When Redmen roamed the valleys and aspired 
To reach him by their fires upon his hill,— 
And he, the Mitchee Manitou, the god! 


Redmen and god have gone, but yet their hill 
Still towers here and dwarfs the lesser heights, 
Out over whitemen’s lands the rockformed face 
Still broods in somber sorrow, heavily. 

And still the winds of heaven sweep the hill 

And brush its slopes and cool its cedar glades— 

But never more veer signal smokes nor draw 

The drafts that make the wigwam fires to burn! 
—H. L. Van Ness, Rudolph 





How Do Your Pupils 


ILWAUKEE has answered the question by 

a survey of the leisure time activities of 
grade and high school pupils. Some of the con- 
clusions of the survey as reported to the board 
of education are: 

Many high school students spend more time 
at the movies than they do with their academic 
teachers in any one subject; many students 
must do remunerative work outside the class- 
room to “make both ends meet;” slightly more 
than an hour is required a day for home work; 
most pupils aren’t studying enough; baseball 
appears to be the most popular outdoor recrea- 
tion; ‘‘outside’” reading falls mainly to the 
newspapers, with comics and sports leading; 
grade school children play in the alleys and 
streets more frequently than the older children, 
who prefer parks and playgrounds; “dishes” 
and “helping around the house” play an im- 
portant part in the daily life of the student. 

With reference to the movie the report says: 
“The extent of the grip, which movies have 
upon school children, suggests that parents and 
educators may very well give careful thought 
to this phase of leisure occupation. When one- 
fourth of our high school students spend more 
than an average of 45 minutes daily for the 
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Spend Their Leisure? 


seven-day week in picture houses it means that 
they spend more time there than in any class- 
room recitations in any subject of the cur- 
riculum. 

“His ‘movie teacher’ has the further advan- 
tage of having at her disposition all of the 
finest equipment for illustrating her ideas that 
science has been able to invent. 

“If the schools hope to keep pace with the 
movies in shaping the thoughts and ideas of 
boys and girls, no equipment or facilities for 
improving the work of the classroom must be 
considered too good for the children.” 

The survey showed that about one-half hour 
daily is spent by students in reading—mostly 
newspapers. The report says: 

“Since the most popular sections of the news- 
papers are the sports and comic section, it does 
not appear that high school students spend 
much time outside of school in reading mate- 
rials of permanent value. 

“The schools have the problem of creating 
greater love for reading of the more desirable 
kind and of making such reading so attractive 
that it will more successfully offset tendencies 
to seek less desirable forms of entertainment 
which now beset high school students.” 
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Your pupils can’t 
spend a day in 
a coal mine... 


.. but this new teaching device 
enacts the whole story of coal 
before their eyes in fifteen minutes. 


ITH THIS new classroom aid the 

\ V topic is pictured in motion. On a sil- 
vered screen the miner is shown donning 
his working clothes and riding down into 
his gallery. Then follows a series of scenes , 
depicting the entire process of anthracite with the aid of this special school film. 
mining. Eventually the miner comes up Anthracite Coal is only one of the many 
the shaft. He has spent a long day below, Eastman Classroom Films av ailable on 
but the class has been given the ake topics of Geography, General Science and 
story of his work in a quarter of an hour. In Health. Write for ““A New Descriptive 
fifteen hours of reading. ..even in fifteen List of Eastman Classroom Films. 
hours actually spent in the mining dis- pagTMAN TEACHING FILMS, INC. 
trict...the children could not cover the Subeidian of 
subject as thoroughly as it is covered EastMAN Kopak Company, Rocnester, N. Y. 
















UR STORAGE 


If you seek 100% safety for your furs store 
them with us in our Modern Storage 
Vaults, at a Low Price! 


The time is at hand when your winter furs require careful storage 
protection from the danger of theft, mcths, but especially that of 
summer temperatures that dry out and depreciate your fur garments. 

By placing them for storage with us, they are properly safeguarded 
against every danger. 

At the same time, and while in our care, the necessary repairing 
and re-styling into correct 1931 fashions can be done, at SUMMER 
PRICES. 

The services of our skilled estimator are at your disposal—your fur 
coat will be put into proper shape and will be ready for you at the 
arrival of Fall weather. 











—— 
| 





SUMMER is the time your furs need care. 
FALL ... is the time you want them. 
| NOW ... is the time to store them. 


MASTER FURRIERS | 


INCORPORATI —————EEEEEE ~ EE 
MADISON, WISCONSIN 206 State Street DULUTH, MINNESOTA 
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Of More Than Passing Interest 


Regents Approve New School of 
Education 


HE Board of Regents of the University of 
Wisconsin at its April meeting approved 
the plan for the establishment of a School of 
Education of coordinate college rank at the 
University. The new school will have jurisdic- 
tion over under-graduate preparation of teach- 
ers by merging the various agencies in under- 
graduate courses of teacher preparation now in 
operation at the University. C. J. Anderson, 
formerly assistant state superintendent of public 
instruction and a member of the faculty of the 
School of Education at the University for the 
past two years, will be Dean of the new school. 
The action of the regents culminates a long 
campaign for better teacher training facilities 
initiated some ten years ago by the City Super- 
intendents’ association and carried on_persist- 
ently by that association, the Board of Visitors, 
the Wisconsin Teachers association, and others 
interested in teacher training in the state. The 
action of the Regents followed the adoption of 
a plan proposed by Mr. Anderson, by the fac- 
ulties of the College of Letters and Science and 
the School of Agriculture. The new proposal 
will become effective in the fall of 1930. 





Illiteracy Commission Organized in 
Wisconsin 


WISCONSIN state illiteracy committee to 

assist the National Committee on Illiteracy 
was recently appointed by Secretary Wilbur. 
Supt. John Callahan heads the Committee and 
other school people appointed to it by Secre- 
tary Wilbur are: City Superintendents H. F. 
Sutton, Green Bay, G. F. Loomis, Kenosha, 
C. F. Hedges, Neenah, M. C. Potter, Milwau- 
kee, County Superintendents Miss Anna E. Bar- 
nard, Chilton, Miss Vera C. Rehnstrand, Supe- 
rior, Miss Maude Mitchell, Union Grove, 
George V. Kelley, Princeton, M. R. Goodell, 
Hammond, R. L. Cooley, Milwaukee Voca- 
tional School, A. A. McArthur, Kimberley, 
S. E. Crockett, Menasha, T. S. Rees, Racine, 
E. G. Doudna, Madison, H. C. Dornbush, 
Sheboygan Falls, M. H. Jackson, State Depart- 
ment, B. E. McCormick, Madison, and C. D. 
Snell and W. H. Lighty, University Extension, 
Madison. Other members of the Committee 
are: Mrs. W. J. Hubbard, Milwaukee, Mrs. 
Henry Meigs, West Allis, Fred M. Wilcox, In- 
dustrial Commission, and C. D. Lester, Library 
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Commission, Madison. At a formal meeting of 
the Committee on Friday, April 25, Mr. Calla- 
han was made permanent chairman and B. E. 
McCormick, secretary. The Committee will co- 
operate with existing agencies in Wisconsin in 
an effort to eliminate illiteracy in the state. Ac- 
cording to illiteracy statistics of the 1920 cen- 
sus, there were 50,397 illiterates in Wisconsin 
ten years old or over of which 10,449 were 
native white and 38,359 white foreign born. 
There were also a number of illiterate negroes 
in the state. 





George K. Shields Signs Contract for 
60th Year 


EORGE K. Shields, Wausau, is completing 

his fifty-ninth year of teaching this spring 
and has signed a one-year contract to teach 
again next fall. He is anxious to round out a 
full sixty years in his chosen profession. 

Mr. Shields is 75 years old and a bachelor. 
He has been a member of the Wausau teaching 
staff for thirty-two years, the last nineteen of 
which have been spent teaching an “‘ungraded” 
room, one of the most difficult in the Wausau 
city school system. Among his pupils are chil- 
dren capable of completing two grades in one 
year, and others who require a year to do a 
half term’s work. Some of his pupils come 
from other schools because they are unruly, and 
it is up to this veteran of the classroom to 
“straighten them out’ and start them on the 
right path in their school work. 





Enthusiasm the Basis for Progress 

N HIS monthly letter to the teachers in his 

county, Superintendent August Newman, 
Barron County, writes the following: 

“The writer dislikes very much to harp on 
the same things again and again. Yet he knows 
that often this is necessary. He has many times 
in the past mentioned the value of Enthusiasm 
as an asset in successful teaching. How easy is 
the task that one loves to perform! How ex- 
tremely difficult the task one dislikes! We de- 
plore weakness of academic training and poor 
knowledge of subject matter or methods; but 
if the teacher is filled with enthusiasm for her 
work so that she fills her pupils with like en- 
thusiasm there is bound to be worthwhile prog- 
ress in achieving the aims of our schools.” 


Ma 
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Do and Learn Readers 





A First Primer: Boys and Girls at School 

Primer: Boys and Girls at Work and Play 

First Reader: Our Friends at Home and School 
Second Reader: Stories of Animals and Other Stories 
Third Reader: Interesting Things to Know 

Two Teachers’ Manuals 


by Margaret White, A. M., and Alice Hanthorn, A. M. General Supervisors, 
Elementary Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 


Profusely illustrated in four colors 


A very attractive series in which project activities produce the foundation for 
learning to read, and furnish the subject matter of the reading lessons. Also adapted 
to other methods. Fresh absorbing stories dealing with animals and the things chil- 
dren like to do. A carefully developed vocabulary. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 East 22nd Street, Chicago, Illinois 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 














COMPTON’S 


Picrurep ENCYCLOPEDIA 


and High School use in every 
state and large city where ency- 


The encyclopedia that has set 
up a new standard for all school 











encyclopedias. 

Meets every encyclopedia re- 
quirement of the modern school 
room. 

Specifically referred to by many 
courses of study. 

Officially approved for Grade 


clopedias are regularly listed. 
10 volumes. Specially bound 
and re-enforced for school use. 
2 large editions issued every 
year, each thoroughly revised. 
Write for special school prices 
and literature to 


F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 
Compton Bldg., 1000 N. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Out of 


the laboratory and 
specialized factory... 


comes the finest of all blackboaras 


In our 47 years of building fine black- 
board, we have learned the necessity and 
value of complete laboratory equipment, 
specialized machinery, and actual experi- 
ence in the blackboard business. 

Sterling Lifelong Blackboard is the ulti- 
mate achievement of our chemists, the 
triumph of our laboratory, the result of 
years of research—a product proved in 
thousands of schools. 

Sterling has a uniform writing surface 
that economically takes crayon marks with 
crisp exactness, producing a sharp, clear, 
solid mark that is easily read without eye- 
strain. It erases easily and never wears 
the eraser excessively. It has a writing 
surface that cannot be defaced except by 
malice. 

Sterling, a most durable blackboard will 
perform economically—and indefinitely— 
in your schcols. 

Sterling has no equal. Our pledge of 
satisfaction stands behind it. Address De- 
partment $539 for detailed information. 


Weber Costello Co. 


Chicago Heights, Illinois 


> 





MAKERS OF 
Sterling Lifelong 
Blackboard — Globes 


Old Reliable Hylo- 
plate— Erasers 
Maps— Crayon 


55 Distributor Warehouses Assure You Immediate Service 





See our exhibit at the N. E. A. Meeting 
in Columbus. Booth No. B-13. 
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County Life Conference October 7-10 


HE 1930 County Life Conference Bulletin 

No. 1 has reached our desk. This is the 
first of a series of bulletins to be published 
monthly in preparation for the National County 
Life Conference to be held in Madison, Octo- 
ber 7-10. This is the biggest event in this field 
that has ever been held in Wisconsin. Some 
forty state and national organizations are co- 
operating. K. L. Hatch of the Wisconsin Col- 
lege of Agriculture is chairman of the General 
1930 Conference committee. The topic for the 
conference is ‘Standards of Living—How to 
Improve them.” Each of the six or seven issues 
of the bulletin will deal with some selected 
aspect of the general problem. This issue deals 
with ‘Some things we know about rural Stand- 
ards of Living.” 


Special Notices 


Y a recent referendum superintendents and 

ptincipals have expressed their desire to 
have the mailing of the school revenue bul- 
letins delayed until fall instead of during the 
summer months. The first four or five bul- 
letins, some of which have already been mailed, 
will go out this spring, but the rest will be held 
until September. Persons desiring copies of the 
bulletins should write the W. T. A. office. 


“On to Washington” is 1930 Sentiment 


HOUCATION in the small rural school room 

is being supplemented this spring for the 
eighth grade graduates of the Green Lake and 
Outagamie county rural schools, and for the 
graduates of the County Rural Normal schools, 
by a trip to the Nation’s Capital. Four such 
pilgrimages will be made. 

On May 15 Sperintendent George V. Kelly, 
Princeton, will take more than 300 eighth grade 
graduates, parents, and teachers of Green Lake 
county to Washington, D. C., where they will 
spend two days visiting the innumerable his- 
toric shrines and public buildings located in and 
about the city. The graduation exercises will 
be held on the steps of the capitol where Presi- 
dent Hoover will greet the delegation. Dr. 
John Cooper, United States Commissioner of 
Education will make the graduation day address. 


At 7 a. m., June 9, about 200 Fond du Lac 
County Normal school students and county 
teachers will leave Fond du Lac bound for the 
National Capital. This is known as the Fond 
du Lac county educational tour and will include 
visits to three historic centers in the East, Phil- 
adelphia, Washington, D. C., and Harper's 
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Ferry. Lectures will be given at all three places 
by persons of prominence. This trip was ar- 
ranged by County Superintendent M. J. Lowe, 
and Principal E. L. Mendenhall, Fond du Lac 
County Rural Normal school. 

More than a thousand Outagamie county boys 
and girls, parents, and teachers will accompany 
A. G. Meating, county superintendent, on a 
pilgrimage to Washington, D. C., where the 
graduation exercises of the eighth grade county 
rural schools will be held. They will leave 
June 11 and expect to return June 14. Historic 
spots in Washington and the vicinity will be 
visited. 

On June 17 more than 600 of the 1000 
County Rural Normal school graduates in the 
state will make the trip to Washington as a 
post-commencement educational tour. These are 
the young men and women who are to go out 
into the rural schools to teach next fall. Besides 
the graduates there will be the county superin- 
tendents and supervising teachers in the party. 
The trip was arranged by Principal A. W. Zell- 
mer of the County Rural Normal school, Wis- 
consin Rapids. So many requests were received 
from rural teachers, former graduates of the 
county rural normal schools, that Mr. Zellmer 
is arranging another trip for them on June 10. 





U. W. Educators’ Books Included in 
Select Book List 


HREE new books in a series dealing with 
supervision of instruction in schools, of 
which Professor A. S. Barr of the University of 
Wisconsin is joint editor, are included in a list 
of sixty recommended by the American Library 
association and the Journal of the National Edu- 
cation association as the most useful and im- 
portant books on teaching and school adminis- 
tration published during 1929. 
They are also listed among twenty of the 
sixty titles starred to indicate that they are par- 
ticularly useful. 





For Thinking School 
Men Who Look Ahead 


A limited number of successful men will 
be selected for permanent School Equipment 
and School Supplies Sales positions. The 


men engaged will be given thorough train- 
ing in the house, and when qualified will be 
assigned definite territory where their earn- 
ings will be limited only by their energy 


and ability 


H. NIEDECKEN COMPANY 
MFG. STATIONERS SINCE 1847 


PAPER, FURNITURE, SUPPLIES 


MILWAUKEE 








MODERN TIMES DEMAND 
MODERN MACHINES 


Write for information about the Speedograph 
Automatic Duplicator and Supplies. 
ADVANCE TYPEWRITER CO. 


803 Wisconsin Ave. ilwaukee, Wis. 








Elementary School Publications 





Geography - Music - Outline Maps 
Nature Study and Health Education 
School Records 
Write for information 


McKnight & McKnight, Publishers 
Bloomington, Illinois 
Crepe Paper 


BALLOONS Streamers 


in school colors or plain Balloons $3.85 a 
gross. Streamers 50 ft. x 2 in 8c each. 
All combinations of colors. 

Windy City Co., 1042 Altgeld St. Chicago, Ill. 




















Pheasant Eggs For Sale 


Chinese Ringneck $25 per hundred 
Mongolian Ringneck $30 per hundred 


A Splendid hobby for a 
school man 


Vincent Game Farm a ea 
hE 
Walworth, ES / / f 
Wisconsin ie [% V4 
<—F axe 4 
Py , 









10 cents. 


10e¢ 





Dr. Henry Turner Bailey 





Dr. Bailey’s Book 


“FAMOUS PAINTINGS - LANDSCAPES” 


The first of a series of volumes, each containing ten color plates 
with Interpretations by Henry Turner Bailey, $1.00 per copy, postage 


The following publications are also called to your attention: 
“The Making of a Color Print’’—10c. 
Progressive Proofs—7 color prints demonstrating color printing 


Loose Leaf Artext Charts—5 unit Picture Study text—10c. 
Catalog “B26” illustrating 250 Artext subjects—10c. 


Eau Claire Book & Stationery Company 
Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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From The Book Shelf 


Child Adjustment 
By Annie Dolman Inskeep. D. Appleton G Co. 


To aid the teacher in fitting school life as far as 
possible to the natural and normal development of 
the body, mind, and emotions of the child, is the 
purpose of the author of Child Adjustment. The 
book gives the reader the knowledge necessary to pro- 
vide for the pupils physical well being both in and 
beyond the classroom. The style is clear and non- 
technical, and such measures are suggested as can be 
readily and efficiently applied. 


Human History 
By G. Elliote Smith. WV. W. 
This is the history, not of men, but of man. It 
traces the great events of the last 200,000 years, and 
applies the method of science to the vast period of 
man’s beginnings to find the origins of our present 
beliefs, thoughts, institutions, and to trace the colossal 
development of man from an animal to a civilized be- 
ing. It discovers the creation of civilization in Egypt 
and follows its diffusion into Asia, Europe, and 
America. The result is a book that marks a new 
epoch—and that reads like a novel, the hero of which 
is man. 


The Hygiene of the School Child 
By Lewis M. Terman and John C. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 

The World War brought to the attention of the 
American people the extreme physical inefficiency of 
the men examined for service, and to the conscious- 
ness of all the dire effects of past physical neglect. 
It turned the attention to the great need of proper 
health teaching and health training in the schools. 
Physical education as a result has been introduced 
into the curriculum of the schools by means of 
legislation in every State. This revised edition of 
Hygiene of the School Child takes up the new prob- 
lems, the new methods, and the new interests in 
this field, suggests ways and means of combatting the 
various diseases in the schoolroom. It is divided into 
five parts which deal with The Broader Relation of 
Educational Hygiene; The Facts and Principals of 
Child Growth; Growth Disorders, Defects, and Dis- 
eases; Preventive Mental Hygiene; and Special As- 
pects of Educational Hygiene. 


Norton & Co. 


Almack. 


Dictionary of American Biography—Vol. 4 
Edited by Allen Johnson and Dumas Malone. 
Published under the auspices of the American 
Council of Learned Societies. Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

This is one of the twenty volumes in this valuable 
Dictionary of American Biography. Prompted solely 
by a desire for public service the New York Times 
Company and its president, Mr. Adolph S. Ochs, 
have made possible the preparation of the Dictionary 
through a subvention of more than $500,000 with 
the understanding that the full responsibility for the 
contents of the volumes rests with the American 
Council of Learned Societies. Jt is the hope of the 
sponsors that the Dictionary, volume by volume, as 
published, ‘will be made available in every junior and 
senior high school as an active reference text for 
pupils and teachers of American History, and as a 
cultural source in connection with all other depart- 
ments of the high school instruction. 
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Music in the Junior High School 
By John W. Beattie, Osborne McConathy, Rus- 
sell V. Morgan. Silver, Burdett & Co. 

This book has been prepared to help place junior 
high school music on a level justified by the im- 
portance of music as a factor in the development of 
the adolescent. It is designed to be of assistance to 
at least three groups in the field of education: ad- 
ministrators, supervisors and teachers, and college 
students who are preparing to teach. It evaluates the 
place of music in education; it recommends programs 
of study, equipment and material needed; it suggests 
successful ways of carrying out the music program; 
and guides the student in the activities of junior 
high school music. 





Books Received During the Month 


Our Government, James W. Garner, Louise I. Capen. 
American Book Co. 

Latin II, Henry C. Pearson, Lillie M. Lawrence. 
American Book Co. 

Advanced Biology, Frank M. Wheat, Elizabeth T. 
Fitzpatrick. American Book Co. 

A Magic World, Margery Gordon, Marie B. King. 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Earning and Spending the Family Income, Mata 
Roman Friend. D. Appleton & Co. 

Green Magic, Julie Closson Kenly. D. Appleton & 
Co. 

Child Adjustment, Annie Dolman Inskeep. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

A Health Revue, Margaret Strassler. A. S. Barnes and 
Co. 

The Golden Age (Pageant, Katharine Linder Chap- 
man. A. S. Barnes and Co. 

The Recompense (Pageant), Ethel E. Holmes and 
Nina Carey. A. S$. Barnes and Co. 

The Festival of Indian Corn (Pageant), Esse V. 
Hathaway. A. S. Barnes and Co. 

Growing Straight, Maud Smith Williams. A. S. 
Barnes and Co. 

Elementary Wrought Iron, J. W. Bollinger. Brace 
Publishing Co. 

This New Age, Sarah McL. Mullen, Muriel S. Lanz. 
Century Co. 

An Approach to Poetry, Phosphor Mallam. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co. 

Parliamentary Law, Edith Theall Chafee. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. 

Heroes of the Farthest North and Farthest South, 
Kennedy MacLean, Chelsea Fraser. Thomas Y. 
Crowell Co. 

In Search of America, Lucy 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 

Educational Psychology, W. S. Monroe, J. C. De- 
Voss, G. W. Reagan. Doubleday, Doran & Co 

The Beginnings of the American People and Nation, 
Mary G. Kelty. Ginn and Co. 

General Business Science, Lloyd 
Bertschi. Gregg Publishing Co. 

Projects in Business Science (Part I and II), Lloyd L. 
Jones, Lloyd Bertschi. Gregg Publishing Co. 

Physiography Laboratory Sheets, Willard B. Nelson. 
Globe Book Co. 

Adventures in American Literature, Edited by H. C. 
Schweikert, Rewey B. Inglis, and John Gehl- 
mann. Harcourt, Brace and Co. 


Lockwood Hazard. 


L. Jones, Lloyd 
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ust what is the 
objective in 


Junior Business Training 


Where does the 
emphasis belong? 


In General Business Science by Jones 
and Bertschi, the authors build their 
philosophy on the premise that 


All boys and girls are Consumers 
and Citizens and that some of 
them will be paid Workers. 


GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE 


gives all necessary training for jobs on 
the junior level of employment, and 
in addition, opens up the whole field 
of business for exploration and de- 
velops the subject in accordance with 
Junior High¥School objectives. 

Write our nearest office for examination 

copy or descriptive literature 


The Gregg Publishing Company 
New York Chicago Boston 
San Francisco Toronto London 


THE NEW 


Wide Awake Readers 





Four essentials have been carefully observed: 
Child Interest 
Careful and Even Grading 
Abundance of Reading-Matter 
Non-duplication of Material 
Whether or not you knew the Old Wide 
Awake Readers you ought to be- 
come acquainted with the 
New Wide Awake 
Readers: 
The New Wide Awake Junior, 65 
cents; First Reader, 70 cents; Sec- 
ond Reader, 70 cents; Third 
Reader, 75 cents; Fourth Reader, 
85 cents. 
Little, Brown and Company 
221 East 20th Street Chicago 











The Clapp- Young Self-Marking Tests 


Edited by FRANK L. CLAPP, 
Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin 


STANDARDIZED 
DIAGNOSTIC - RELIABLE 
Require No Key 
No mistakes can be made in marking. 
Scores can be determined by any one 
who can count. 

Pupils may open folders, count scores, 
and note mistakes immediately. 
More comprehensive and therefore more 
reliable tests can be given. 

The Clapp-Young English Test 

Grades V to VIII. 


The Clapp-Young Arithmetic Test 
Grades V to VIII. 


The Clapp-Young Answer Booklet 
for Use With True—false or 
Multiple choice objective tests. 


The Nelson-Denny Reading Test 
for Colleges and Senior High 
School. 


Write us for information and prices 
Houghton Mifflin Company 
2500 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 





New Laurel Titles 


For the High School: 


Algebra—Introductory and Advanced. 
Physics—Text and Laboratory Man- 


ual, 

Chemistry — Text and Laboratory 
Manual. 

French—Introductory book. 





Latin—First year text. 
English Classics—14 volumes. 


For the Grades: 
Vital English—3 books. 
Correct Spelling—3 books; 7 books. 
Also The Lincoln Readers Revised 
Economy Method of Writing and a com- 
plete series of Speakers and Debate 
Books. 
Notify us of contemplated changes in texts 


State Representative 
H. F. SCHELL, Neenah, Wisconsin 











LAUREL BOOK COMPANY 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Another outstanding 
book 


NATIONS BEYOND 
THE SEAS 


This is the Third Book of the dis- 
tinctive new series of geographies, 
The Earth and its People. The em- 
phasis is on cause-and-effect rela- 
tionships; the teaching technique is 
modern in point of view; the or- 
ganization is unique. The books 
are rich in maps and in accurate, 
up-to-date pictures. Send for cir- 
cular 704. 


GINN and COMPANY 


2301 Prairie Ave. Chicago, II. 















The one dictionary that defines every’ 
word so that its use and meaning 











With Index 
Primary Ed........... -80 
Prices subject to school discount 


Advanced Edition ... $2.64 
Intermediate Ed..... 1.20 


Illustrated literature upon request 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 
WINSTON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 


<= WINSTON FOR TEXTBOOKS 


Dallas 
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Clapp—Y oung English Test—Forms A. and B. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 

Lennes Test & Practice Sheets in Arithmetic (1930 
Edition), N. J. Lesses (Pad II and III). Laid- 
law Brothers. 

The Canterbury Tales, Geoffrey Chaucer. Longmans, 
Green and Co. 

Problems in Architectural Drawing (Book II), Frank- 
lin G. Elwood. Manual Arts Press. 

The Foundations of History-Teaching, F. Clark. Ox- 
for University Press. 

Maintenance of Skill Series (Four Books). Scott, 
Foresman and Co. 





Books for the Children 


Land of the Little Colonel 
By Annie Fellows Johnston. L. C. Page & Co. 


All those children and grown-ups who have loved 
the Little Colonel series will be interested in this de- 
lightful autobiography and reminiscences of the au- 
thor, written in answer to the thousands of questions 
asked as to the reality of characters in the series. She 
tells of her childhood days, of her marriage, of her 
first book, of her meeting with the old colonel and 
his little granddaughter, which characters prompted 
the writing of her first Little Colonel story, of her 
days ‘In the Desert of Waiting’’ with her son, John, 
of her life of quiet and tranquility in Pewee Valley, 
Kentucky, “The Land of the Little Colonel.” 


The Charm String 

By Albion Fellows Bacon. L. C. Page & Co 

Twelve delightful little fairy tales, stories the au- 

thor enjoyed in childhood, have been strung together 
in “The Charm String.’ These stories have been 
written with the right appeal to inspire the imagina- 
tion of the child by a woman who understands child 
psychology. They are the stories of child experiences 
with fairies, pixies, giants, and dwarfs. Among them 

‘More about Goldilocks,” ‘More about the Gin- 
gerbread Boy,” “Danny and the Meadow Pixie,” and 
“The Glass Room.” 


The Ways We Travel 
By Francis Carpenter. American Book Co. 

This is the story of the adventures of the children 
of the Journey Club as they travel about the world 
learning the different means of transportation and 
communication. The travels begin with a fast trip 
around the world, during which the children ride in 
jinrikishas in Japan, in sedan chairs and wheelbarrows 
in China, in the raindeer and dog drawn sleds of 
Alaska, on the elephant in India, on fast moving 
trains, steamships, and airplanes on the continent and 
in their own country. It is the story of real experi- 
ences of real children, and is instructive as well as 
interesting. 


Robin and Jean in England 
By Lawrence S. Williams. American Book Co. 


Robin and Jean are two lively American children, 
who, with their parents make a trip to England. 
There they are reintroduced to King Arthur in his 
castle at Tintagel, to King Alfred in his capital city 
of Winchester, and to Robin Hood in his own Sher- 
wood Forest. They explore towns and castles that 
were familiar to Drake, Shakespeare, or Queen Eliza- 
beth. The story is told from the child’s point of view. 
It arouses in the child reader a love for and a knowl- 
edge of England. 
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1930 EDITION 


Lennes Test and Practice Sheets in Arithmetic 
N. J. LENNES 


Grades One to Eight, inclusive. Full-year and half-year pads with two 
score cards in each pad. 


Many improvements have been made on the basis of the returns we 
have received from users of this material throughout all sections of the 
United States. New standards for tests have been determined and PROB- 
LEM TESTS have been included for each year. 

You will find, upon careful examination, that the 1930 Edition of the 
LENNES TEST AND PRACTICE SHEETS IN ARITHMETIC is in close 
agreement with the principles stated in the Twenty-ninth Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education. 

Educators who are already familiar with this material will appreciate 
the improvements found in the 1930 Edition; those who are not need only 
to recognize that it has been used successfully by more than five million 
pupils because it has increased accuracy and speed in a truly startling way. 


Write for Further Information 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


2001 CALUMET AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








A New Text In Health Education 


For the Seventh and Eighth Years 
PERSONAL AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


By Burkard, Chambers, and Maroney 


This new text for the seventh and eighth years has just come from the press. 
Throughout the text a persistent effort is made to enter the various topics through an 
approach well within the common experiences and interests of the pupils. Frequent 
references are made throughout the chapters to the beginnings of theoretical and ap- 
plied sciences that find their way into the curriculum of these grades. Further efforts 
to meet the broadening interests of the adolescent are found in the treatment of the de- 
velopment of scientific preventive measures in the conquest of disease. Abundant op- 
portunity is offered for the correlation of health practices with the facts of history. 
Special emphasis is given to the investigation of health problems definitely connected 
with the social groups,—home, community, state, and nation. The proximity of in- 
dustrial employment for many pupils of these grades is recognized by an introductory 


treatment of some of the health opportunities and hazards of industry. , 
A Complete Health Program for the Grades 
Grade Four - - - Health Habits by Practice 
Grades Five and Six - - - Health Habits, Physiology and Hygiene 
Grades Seven and Eight - - - Personal and Public Health 


For further information, address the publishers 


cH1caAaGco LYONS & CARNAHAN _ Newyork 
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Around The State 


Calendar 

June 27-28—American Library Association— 
Los Angeles. 

June 28-July 4—National Education Asso- 
ciation, Columbus, Ohio. 

Oct. 7-10—American Country Life Associa- 
tion—Madison 

Oct. 29-Nov. 1—Wisconsin Teachers Asso- 
ciation—M ilwaukee. 

Nov. 10-16—American Education Week. 

Feb. 22—26—1931—Dept. of Supt. N. E. A— 
Detroit. 





E. B. Johnson has been elected superintendent of 
the Lake Geneva schools. 


Superintendent I. W. Stam will return to Plymouth 
in the fall. There will be only one change in the 
entire faculty of thirty teachers. 


At its April meeting the board of education of 
Edgerton voted to abolish the position of grade su- 
pervisor. The board also eliminated one physical edu- 
cation teacher. 


Professor A. A. Farley of the Oshkosh State Teach- 
ers’ college is the author of a new book entitled 
“Psychology of Teaching.” The book is being read 
with interest by educators throughout the country. 


A copy of the biennial report of the Eau Claire 
public schools, issued by Supt. Paul G. W. Keller, 
has been received at this office. The report is com- 
plete and attractive in make-up. The latter is an 
innovation in school reports. 


R. E. Brasure, superintendent of schools at Hart- 
ford, was chosen president of the Rotary Club of 
that city by unanimous vote. He was also appointed 
delegate to the International conference at Chicago 
this summer. 


Scott Fries, a former resident of Richland Center, a 
graduate of the University of Wisconsin, and a 
former teacher in this state, was selected principal of 
the Butte, Montana, high school by the board of edu- 
cation of that city recently. Mr. Fries will begin his 
new duties on August 1. For many years he has 
served as vice-principal of that institution. 


The Lanoa schools carried out their third annual 
forestry program on Friday, May 2. The program 
consisted of addresses by W. E. Switzer, county su- 
perintendent, W. D. McNeel, assistant state club 
director, Fred Wilson, extension forester, G. V. 
Simon, and Alton Hanson, The exercises closed with 
tree planting by the Junior Forest Rangers and in- 
spection of the forest. 


Permanent headquarters for the World Federation 
of Education associations have been established in 
the office building of the National Education asso- 
ciation in Washington. Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, 
president, and Dr. W. R. Siders, field representative, 
will both be located there. Dr. Thomas will be one 
of the speakers on the general program at the an- 
nual meeting of the Wisconsin Teachers association 
in Milwaukee on October 30. 
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A copy of the West Allis Teachers association bul- 
letin No. 3, prepared and published by the teachers 
of that city, has just come to our desk. The bulletin 
outlines the policy of the association. It is full of 
interesting material. W. E. Jerving is president. 


County Superintendent Vella Stebbins of Jackson 
County recently became Mrs. Vella Stebbins Van 
Wormer. Mr. Van Wormer is a conductor on the 
Valley Division of the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. 
Paul railroad. Mrs. Van Wormer will continue her 
duties as county superintendent. 


Extensive plans for a wide observance of Ameri- 
can Education Week, November 10-16, 1930, are be- 
ing made by the National Education association, the 
American Legion, and the United States Office of 
Education. Detailed material may be obtained from 
any of these cooperating agencies. 


The school board of Madison adopted a resolution 
at its March meeting authorizing the city superin- 
tendent to determine whether teachers should be re- 
tained in the school system when they marry during 
the school year. The action repealed a resolution ap- 
proved by the board a year ago under which such 
teachers were to be dismissed from the teaching staff. 


A committee of the Milwaukee High School Teach- 
ers’ association, after several months of work and 
inquiry, has recommended the acceptance of a master 
policy to cover the members of the association. Ac- 
cording to the policy adopted, the company agrees 
to accept each member of the association without 
medical examination. The policy covers accident and 
health insurance. 


At a special meeting in April the board of educa- 
tion of Racine voted to definitely separate itself from 
the jurisdiction of the city council of Racine. The 
commissioners adopted a resolution notifying the 
mayor and the common council of their policy of 
no longer recognizing the authority of the council in 
the expenditure of money appropriated for school 
purposes. The board maintains that the purchase of 
insurance for school property is a function of the 
board of education, that it has under its control all 
school property, that school funds shall be kept sep- 
arate from regular city funds by the city treasurer, 
and that interest accruing on school bank balances 
is property of the school system and does not belong 
to the municipality. 


In an article in the April issue of the JoURNAL 
appeared an erroneous statement about the enroll- 
ment of women in the home economics department 
of Stout Institute. We are glad to make the correc- 
tion published in the “Stoutonia.” 

“In 1926 all short courses were eliminated from 
the curriculum of The Stout Institute. In September 
of that year the enrollment showed a total loss of 
159 students, of which 89 was chargeable to the 
School of Home Economics and 70 to the School of 
Industrial Education. That year the Home Economics 
Department registered 177 students, the next year 
they registered 191, then 185 and this year there are 
210 students registered in the Home Economics 
School. During these years there has been an increase 
of 20 per cent enrollment in the School of Home 
Economics Department.” 
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BOOK NEWS 


FOR TEACHERS 





A high standard in its field 


PACKARD AND SINNOTT'S 


NATIONS AS NEIGHBORS 


Revised 


HIS basic textbook presenting humanized geography, in 
; its original form won the unanimous enthusiasm of 
teachers and pupils everywhere. The new edition of- 
fers all the merits of the first book, strengthened by a 
revision of its material in the light of world-wide devel- 
opments, as well as by the addition of new material, both 


textual and pictorial. 
Price $1.92 





NEW 
THIRD LATIN BOOK 


By ULitMAN, Henry, AND WHITE 
A fitting sequel to the Ullman and Henry books for the 
first and second years, upholding in every detail the aims 
of the Macmillan Classical Series, of which it is a worthy 
new member. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


2459 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO 








New and Forthcoming 


J. O. Hassler and R. R. Smith 
THE TEACHING OF SEC- 
ONDARY MATHEMATICS 


Marion E. Macdonald 
PRACTICAL STATISTIC 
FOR TEACHERS 


Douglas Waples and R. W. 
tyler 
RESEARCH METHODS 
AND TEACHERS’ PROB- 
LEMS 
Edward H. Reisner 
THE EVOLUTION OF THE 
COMMON SCHOOL 


John Merrill and Martha 
Fleming 
PLAY-MAKING AND 
PLAYS 


Frank J. Lowth 
THE COUNTRY SCHOOL 
TEACHER AT WORK 
Ward G. Reeder 
THE FUNDAMENTALS OF 
PUBLIC SCHOOL AD- 
MINISTRATION 
Robert H. Lane 
WORKBOOK FOR TEACH- 
ERS AND PRINCIPALS 








‘These Schools ‘‘Save Space’ 








’ 


LABORATORY FURNITURE | 








—New High School, Miami, Fla. 
—St. Rita’s High School, Chicago, III. 
—Thornton Township High School, Calumet 
City, Ill. 
Pensauken Jr. High School, Merchantville, 
—Lincoln School of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 
—University High School, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
—University High School, Iowa City, Ia. 
as well as many other equally well known 
schools. 
Write for Kewaunee Book 
The big Kewaunee Book illustrates and fully 
explains over 500 pieces of Kewaunee Labora- 
tory Furniture. It pictures installations and 
gives blue print layout suggestions. Write for 


it on your institution’s letterhead. 
Co: 


. 

LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 

Cc. G. Campbell, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 

189 Lincoln St., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Chicago Office New York Office 
14 KE. Jackson Blvd. 70 Fifth Avenue 

Offices in Principal Cities 








Instructor's Tab Vo. F 
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«Study and Recreation 


A College Class 
Studying 


Yellowstone National Park, Salt Lake, 
Royal Gorge, Pike’s Peak, Seven Falls, 
Cave of the Winds, Colorado Springs, 
Denver, Golden and Lookout Mountains. 


JUNE 14 - JUNE 28 





We also offer an Eastern Field Trip 
commencing July 28 and continuing for 
28 days. 

Whitewater 
offers 3-5 


State Teachers College 
credits in both courses. 
For further information write 
Whitewater 
State Teachers College 


Attention: W. C. Fischer. 











“SERRE RRR 


The 
Citizenship Readers 


Pre-Primer Through Book Eight 
Proclaim Their Superiority 
In Five Important 
Features 


_ 


They are the only set of readers 

which were prepared with the basic 

idea of developing good, wholesome 
citizenship. 

2. Creative responses, featured in the 
primary books, enable children to 
learn to do creative thinking. 

3. The books contain largely undupli- 
cated material; more than 98 per 
cent of the selections in the 
primary books is new. 

4. No accessory or supplementary 
materials are required to use the 
books as basic readers. 

5. The upper books of the CITIZEN- 

SHIP READERS are designed to 

coordinate perfectly with the so- 

cial studies. 


J. B. Lippincott Company § 


1257 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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D. W. Miller has been re-appointed principal of 
Horlick high school, Racine. 


J. R. Ballantine, principal of Neenah high school, 
resigned last month to enter the commercial field. 


Roger C. Bigford, for the past eight years principal 
of the Polk County Rural Normal school has resigned. 


FE. J. Howard of the English department of 
Beloit college has accepted a position in Miami uni- 
versity, Oxford, Ohio. 


Roland A. Klaus, superintendent of schools, Edger- 
ton, has been re-elected to that position for a three- 
year term. 


Mark L. Saxton has been appointed county super- 
intendent of Pierce county to succeed T. J. Mealey, 
Ellsworth, who died April 2 


Professor A. O. Eagan has resigned as superintend- 
ent of the Prairie du Chien schools to accept a posi- 
tion with an insurance firm in Eau Claire. 


Superintendent J. C. Rutherford, White Lake, has 
been elected principal of the Polk County Rural 
Normal school, St. Croix Falls. 


The Teacher Training Council of the W. T. A. 
held a regular meeting in Madison on Saturday, 
May 3. The reports of two sub- committees, one on 
“Objectives” and the other on “Present Experiments’, 
were presented and discussed by the group represent- 
ing all teachers in the state. 


William Susens, principal Patzau school, was 
elected president of the Douglas County Teachers as- 
sociation at the annual spring meeting held in Supe- 
rior last month. Mrs. Anna Anderson is vice-presi- 
dent, and Miss Edith Turnell is secretary-treasurer. 
More than one hundred Douglas county teachers 
were in attendance. 


President Alfred E. Whitford, Milton College, has 
resigned after being associated with the school for 
twenty-nine years. During that period he served as 
teacher, registrar, acting president, and president. He 
expects to do graduate work next year at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, and to return later to clasrsoom 
teaching. 


Schoolmen of Northeastern Wisconsin organized a 
professional study group in March known as the Tri- 
County Schoolmen’s club. The first meeting was held 
at Niagara, March 28. Officers elected were: G. A. 
Rosenow, Niagara high school, president; W. W. 
Walsh, Lena high school, vice-president; and F. C. 
Fellows, Goodman high school, secretary. The schools 
of Niagara, Florence, Goodman, Wausaukee, Cole- 
man, Lena, and Dunbar were represented. 


Dr. Louise Kellogg, Madison, was elected president 
of the Mississippi Valley Historical association at the 
recent convention at Chattanooga, Tennessee. Profes- 
sor James L. Sellers of the University of Wisconsin 
was elected a member of the council of the associa- 
tion. Dr. Kellogg is the first woman ever elected to 
the office of president of the association and no simi- 
lar recognition has ever been given to a woman in 
the field of historical scholarship. 
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I n Your School 
Should Have This 
Moeser Arm Top 


The efficiency of teachers de- 
pends primarily upon the degree 
of intelligent reciprocation they 
meet on the part of their pupils— 

And that reciprocation, it has 
been proven, is determined to a re- 
markable degree upon their com- 
fort. 

The tendency of the average 
school desk is to force the pupil to 
twist in the seat—to face the 
light. 

These disadvantages tend to- 
ward the development of Spinal 


Nervous Disorders. 


working 


Curvature, Defective Eyesight and 
| space 


Correct Posture 
also More Comfortable 
and More Convenient 


At a trifling additional cost, the new Desks 
in your present school, or in any new building 
contemplated, may be equipped with this modern 
Moeser Extended Arm, It obviates all necessity 
for the pupil twisting in the seat; affords sup- 
port for the arm when pupil is facing the front, 
with full support for the back when writing. 
Setter penmanship is a result, with less fatigue 
and nervous strain. 

This feature tends to foster correct posture, 
is more comfortable and convenient, and great- 
ly increases the usable writing and working 
surface. 

The Moeser Supporting Arm Top can be fur- 
nished with any National School Desk. 








“Best Thing We Have Found”’ 


Superintendent W. J. 


Schools of Oak Park, IIL, wrote: 


“The arm 
that we hav 
and the pupi 
comfortable 
through the 


Board is pla 


Stallation of 


re 


e found to insure corre?é 


Is 


and more convenient f« 


t 


on the desks is the 


ure us that the 


addition of this arm 
ng a large order for 
this type of desk.’ 


1 


Hamilton of the Public 


t thing 

t posture, 
are more 

desk work 
rest Our 


further in- 





We should like to supply you with complete information on this distinct advance 
in school seating. Write us for circulars, etc. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., Port Washington, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 
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PARKS - SCHOOLS - HOMES 














owe 2 Uh 
THE HUMANE WHOOPEE HORSE 


Here is one of our many Happy Hour Units, 
moderately priced and sturdily built. Write 
for our new three color catalogue. 





Reduced Prices 
Address: 


Humane Playground Co. 


Baraboo, Wisconsin 








STORIES ABOUT 


PAUL BUNYAN 


Wisconsin’s Own 
Mythical Hero and Giant 


By LAKESHORE KEARNEY 
The Lumberjack 
—- -USE COUPON BELOW —- — 
Democrat Printing Company 
114 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 


Enclosed find $1.10 (special price for 
schools and school chiidren) for which 
send me one copy of Lakeshore Kearney’s 
The Hodag with tales cof Paul Bunyan. 


PT OTe Fee oe Le ee Tee re 


IRI hg oe i ns trite oar rere Cn School coecces 
Postage will be prepaid by Democrat 
Printing Company 











Miss Marion Palmer, Columbus, has been engaged 
as music director for the Waupun schools. 


Jay I. Williams, supervisor of music in the Green 
Bay schools, has resigned. 


G. E. Denman, superintendent of Park Falls city 
schools, has been elected principal of the East high 
school, Green Bay. 


John Holzman has been engaged as principal at the 
Senior high school, Neenah, to succeed J. R. Ballen- 
tine, resigned. 


Raymond Kading, South Wayne, science teacher in 
the Williams Bay high school, was seriously injured 
recently in an auto accident. 


W. E. Switzer, Crandon, superintendent of schools 
in Forest county, has been engaged as principal of the 
Langlade County Rural Normal school, Antigo. 


Miss Ellen Wheelock, head of the Janesville high 
school history department has resigned to accept a 
position in a Chicago high school. 


The North County Line School Harmonica band, 
town of Milladore, broadcast over station WLBL at 
Stevens Point, April 24. Miss Elizabeth Schenk i 
teacher. 


A Harmonica club consisting of over 300 mem- 
bers has been organized among the rural school chil- 
dren in Sheboygan county under the supervision of 
Miss Johnson, county supervisor of music. 


George N. Tremper was recently re-elected prin- 
cipal of the Kenosha high school. This brings his 
term of service in the Kenosha high school to nearly 
a score of years. 


Dr. Charles E. Mendenhall, head of the department 
of physics of the University of Wisconsin, has be- 
come a member of the scientific advisory board of 
the Westinghouse Electric company research lab- 
oratories. 


Miss Anna De Young, home economics instructor 
in the Oshkosh high school, is organizing a class of 
girls from 14 to 18 years of age, not in regular at- 
tendance at school, to study home training projects. 
The members of the class reside in Oshkosh and in 
neighboring rural communities. 


S. M. Current, vice-principal of East high school, 
Green Bay, was promoted to the principalship of-the 
Washington Junior high school last month. C. W. 
Byrnes, manual training teacher at East High for the 
past twenty-two years, was chosen to succeed Mr. 
Current. M. E. Crosier, who succeeded Henry F. Sut- 
ton as principal of Washington Junior high school 
last September will return to East high school as in- 
structor in physics and biology. 


The nineteenth annual convention of the Wisconsin 
Congress of Parents and Teachers was held in La 
Crosse May 6, 7, and 8. The principal speakers were 
Mrs. Arthur C. Watkins, Washington, D. C., national 
executive secretary; Mrs. Robbins Gilman, president 
of the Federal Motion Picture Council in America; 
O. H. Plenzke, state department of public instruc- 
tion; and Captain Dinny Upton, lecturer of the 
school assembly association. Mrs. W. J. Hubbard is 
state president. 
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merica’s Children 
...a finer, brighter future! 


ROGRESS .... innovation... speed 

.- America goes forward! The tele- 

phone ... the wireless... the radio... 

flash facts into our consciousness which 

become an accepted part of our daily 

lives. We forget discomforts of 50, 30, 
20 years ago. Today is here! 

Former school days are forgotten... 
the hard straight seats... 
... the physical strain of trying to get set, 
to be comfortable, to be at ease, bodily. 


Science put the spot- 
light on posture—the 
relationship of body 
and mind. American 
Seating Company called 
in specialists. ‘“‘Give 
ourchildren,” they were 
told, “the physically 
correct seating to as- 
surethemeaseinschool, 
to mould fine bodies 
with fine minds—to 
give scientific, physical 
comfortthattheir minds 
may concentrate on the 


Today how few of us 
realize the importance 
of this American Seat- 
ing Company decision. 
Thousands of children 


of seating may 


the stiff backs, 





American Universal Movable Desk 
lessons before them.” Number 134 

—Only one of the many types and 
sizes of seats and desks built to com- 
ply with correct principles of health 
and hygiene. A swivel seat desk, a 


justable and posturally correct. 
scriptions of this ne many other types 


school catalog No. 26 


were measured by specialists. Scientists in 
the field and in our laboratories worked 
out exacting specifications. Now your 
pupil can sit in school as science dictates. 
Health improves. Mind is freed. Nerves 
at ease. Gone is body strain—eye strain. 
Circulation is aided. Teaching is made 
easier because pupils are less restless. 
Classroom listlessness is no longer a 
problem. Posture correctness by Ameri- 
can Seating Company has been a distinct 
contribution to child 
welfare . ..a definite 
stride forward in giving 
America’s Children a 
finer, brighter future. 


To focus attention on 
Posture this Poster— FREE 
to teachers and educators 


So your pupils may 
know the importance of 
correct sitting posture 
—so they may always 
be reminded that when 
they s#t right they will 
feel right, we have pre- 
pared this poster. In 
three colors—17% 
De- inches by 25 inches, 
amply large to be read 


by St for from the back of the 


room. Ready for you—teady for your class- 
room to focus attention on posture and 
make your teaching more effective—pupil 
progress more certain. Free, in reason- 
able quantities, to teachers and educa- 
tors who fill in and mail the coupon. We 
will include, upon request, 15 authori- 
tative booklets on schoolroom posture 
and seating. Prepared by an eminent 
authority on seating posture, they con- 
stitute aliberaledu- 
cation in healthful, 
comfortable seating 
and posture. You 
will want these in- 
teresting booklets 
to help you in this 
important phase of 
school administra- 
tion. Use coupon, 





AMERIC “AN 

SEATING C OMPANY | 

14 East Jackson Blvd. 

; Chicago, Illinois } 

: Please send me, without obligation ( ) ‘| 

: copies of your Classroom Posture Poster oa 
| 

















: Sitting. 
Name..ccseces 


Address 





|! Position . . 
|: (Indicate here whether you are Superia 
|; tendent, Principat or Teacher) wy 5 


erican Seating Company 


General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY CO. 


320 South Barstow St. 


STATE DISTRIBUTORS 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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“Everything for the School” 


Eger, Va C a t io nl 
Days 


just ahead ~ 





—and our thanks to you for the business 
you have given us in the year now 
coming to a close. 

We have tried to make a friendly 
service coupled with prompt deliveries 
and quality merchandise, earn and re- 
tain your good will and patronage. 


We hope we have succeeded and that 
you will remember us when making 
requisitions for next Fall’s requirements. 


A Pleasant Vacation to You! 


Fond du Lac School Supply Co. 
FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN 


« Wisconsin Teachers Assn. 
Member * National School Supply Assn. 




















ADJUSTABLE 


Window Shades 


wo nearly a quar- 
ter century of school 
shade manufacturing ex- 
perience behind it—The 
Luther O. Draper Shade 
Company has specialized 
in giving school boards 
shades particularly adapt- 
able for schoolroom use. 
Hygienic features insure 
positive control of ven- 
tilation and the preven- 
tion of all glare and re- 
sulting eye strain. Excel- 
lence of workmanship 
makes certain longer life. 
A profitable investment— 
in thousands of America’s 
finest schools. For illus- 
trated catalog address 


Dept. w, J. 
LUTHER O. DRAPER 
SHADE COMPANY 




















] sian Eke mper) V8 | Ind. 
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B. L. Greenfield was re-elected principal of the 
Glenwood city schools at an increase in salary. 


Prin. Fred J. Moser, Cumberland high school, has 
been re-elected for the coming year. All teachers in 
the high school have been given contracts. 


Taylor G. Brown, Oshkosh educator, was elected - 


mayor of Oshkosh last month. He will serve six 
years. 


J. C. Dewey, supervising principal of the Gales- 
ville school for the past two years, resigned to take 
up work as a graduate fellow at the University of 
Iowa next fall. 


O. J. Dorr, head of the Fond du Lac Vocational 
school, and all members of the teaching staff, were 
engaged for 1930-31 at a meeting of the school board 
last month. 


The Wisconsin Memorial Academy, Cedar Grove, 
is 100 per cent in the W. T. A. This school should 
have been listed among the 100 percenters several 
months ago. Herbert G. Mentink is principal. 


The third annual Dramatic and Speech Institute 
will be held June 30 to July 12 in Madison under 
the direction of the University Extension Division 
and the Department of Speech of the University. 


The woodworking classes of the Kaukauna high 
school, under the direction of Roland Hintz, built 
eleven hurdles of the type plan sent out by T. E. 
Jones of the University, for the use of the athletic 
department. 


The Lincoln school, Waupun, is the first school of 
that city to earn a radio. The children financed the 
purchase by sales, and by a school program which 
included the dramatization of two old English folk 
tales. 


About two hundred teachers attended the meeting 
of the Sauk County Teachers association in Baraboo 
last month. Professor Frank L. Clapp, University of 
Wisconsin, spoke on “The Relation of the Measurable 
to the Immeasurable in Education.” 


Howard Thomas, art instructor in the South Divi- 
sion high school, painted the picture which won the 
Milwaukee Journal’s purchase prize at the Wiscon- 
sin Painters’ and Sculptors’ exhibition at the Mil- 
waukee Art Institute last month. The picture is called 
“Women of Prague.” 


The National League of Teachers Associations will 
hold its annual meeting in Columbus, Ohio, during 
the convention of the N. E. A., June 28 to July 4. 
Headquarters will be at the Hotel Deshler-Wallick, 
Suite 954. The League college will be held the two 
weeks following the convention at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, July 7-18. 


Emil Rath, formerly of Milwaukee, now president 
of the Indianapolis Normal College of Physical Edu- 
cation, was elected president of the Middle West So- 
ciety of Physical Education at the annual meeting in 
Milwaukee last month. Miss Blanche M. Trilling, 
women’s physical education director of the University 
of Wisconsin, was chosen vice-president, and Dr. 
C. O. Molander, assistant professor of physical edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago, secretary-treas- 
urer. E. C. Gerber, Wayland Academy, Beaver Dam, 
was elected to the council. 
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County assignments - still 
School Men being made for Summer 
work by widely known Wisconsin organization having 
the endorsement of the Journal and School Officials 
throughout the State. Attractive work—good income. 
Write Box 25, WISCONSIN JoURNAL OF EDUCATION. 





PHY WALL MapPs...a 
series that stamps in- 
delibly upon the ele- 
mentary and high 
school pupil the dis- 
tribution of the im- 
portant agricultural 
and mineral products 
of the United States 
and World. 

Clear, simple and 
easily interpreted, 
these Maps are ad- 
mirably suited for 
both individual and 
group reference. Free 
descriptive data and 


| ECONOMIC GEOGRA- 


V. C. 
FINCH’S 


a 








A.J. Nystrom & Co. 


illustrated maps sent 
3333 Elston Avenue on request. Address 
Chicago Dept. 481 














History and Geography Maps 


Very best quality. Salesmen wanted 
for summer months or permanent. 


JAMES McCONNELL 


Interstate School Map Co. 
GOSHEN, INDIANA 











WANTED 


Ambitious School Men for 
Summer Work 


If you have a car and like outside work 
you can represent an old established firm, 
selling a complete line of school supplies. 
Every school is a potential customer. You 
will be given every co-operation and your 
opportunity for earning is unlimited. 
This summer work may lead to a perma- 
nent connection. Give complete informa- 
tion about yourself in first letter. 

Address Box 50, Wisconsin Journal of 
Education. 








(isconsin 
Engraving Company 





Artists 
Sngravers 


PHONE FAIRCHILD 886 


109 S. CARROLL ST. 
MADISO 

















W hy Not Supplement 
Your Annual Income? 


This is an exceptional opportunity 
for experienced teachers, who are in- 
terested in increasing their yearly in- 
come, to make connection with a re- 
liable publishing house for full time or 
for summer vacation work, selling the 
Webster New International Dictionary 
and other high-grade publications. 


Write for full information 
Houghton Mifflin Company 
2500 Prairie Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 








WANTED: 


Teachers for 
Vacation Work 
This Summer 


Time Flies. Benjaman Franklin says: 
“Time is the stuff life is made of.” 
What are you going to do with your 
time this summer? 

As a teacher we offer you employ- 
ment this summer in a kind of work 
which utilizes your past experience and 
offers you a greater earning power than 
you could get from any other type of 
employment. Teachers with Normal 
School or College training who are in- 
terested in exchanging their usual profit- 
less leisure for a vocation of business 
experience and additional income will 
find our position suitable. 

Please give full information as to age, 
education, teaching experience and date 
your school closes. 

Address: 

Homer L. Deem 
1810 Wilson Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 
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An inquiry will bring 
you a copy of our book- 
let, ‘A Valuable Aid to 
Banks and Investors.’’ 


AC.ALLYN*»COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Investment Securities 
110 Mason Street, Milwaukee 


A. M. Krech, Resident Manager 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 


and other principal cities 














A Waste 
Today 

is an 
Expense 
Tomorrow 


Demountadie 
\ as " 


S et 





The elimination of waste, is a saving of 
expense, and a factor in determining the 
success of human endeavors. Unless the 
tools of the physical World enable an 
elimination of material waste; the per- 
sonnel becomes careless, indifferent, and 
wasteful. 

Vith this in mind, the Demountable 
was born. Its exclusive ultra-modern 
features are being recognized throughout 
the World for its superior typewriter 
efficiency. 

The demountable is an aid in the busi- 
ness battle, for it produces further econ- 
omy and creates a favorable personne! 
fondness, that harmonizes with waste 
eliminations. 


One demonstration is worth 
ten thousand words 


Demountable Typewriter Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers since 1911 
FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 


——Representives in all the Large Cities of the World —— 
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About 800 pupils were examined by the Wiscon- 
sin Anti-Tuberculosis association at a clinic held in 
Waupun, March 10-21. 


E. L. Mendenhall has been re-elected principal of 
the Fond du Lac Rural Normal school. Miss Rintha 
Robinson and Miss Alice Koutsky have been named 
as assistants. 


County Superintendent M. J. Lowe recently an- 
nounced the re-appointments of Miss Ruby Fletcher 
and Miss Edna Leith as supervising teachers for 
Fond du Lac county rural schools. 


The Fox River Valley Schoolmasters’ club held 
their regular meeting at Oshkosh on April 23. E. G. 
Doudna, secretary of the state board of regents, was 
the principal speaker. 


The Rock River Schoolmasters’ club met April 29 
at Janesville. Professor H. O. Burdick of Milton 
college spoke on ‘Some Interesting Gland Experi- 
ments.” 


The federal government will pay reasonable tui- 
tion for Indian children attending public schools in 
Wisconsin according to Peyton Carter, Minneapolis, 
district superintendent of the Indian field service. 


The Eau Claire Public School Teachers’ associa- 
tion held its annual banquet March 18. Miss Fern 
Casford, dramatic interpreter of the Redpath Circuit, 
entertained with a variety of readings. 


On May 20 the first annual Douglas County play 
day will be held at Gordon. Several hundred chil- 
dren will compete for athletic honors. The Gordon 
P. T. A. will present the winning school with a silver 
loving cup. 


Principals J. A. Jones, North Fond du Lac; H. H. 
Newman, Rosendale; A. A. Wippermann, Marke- 
san; and G. W. Younger held a meeting last month 
at North Fond du Lac. “High school problems’ was 
the subject for discussion. 


The board of education of Chippewa Falls re- 
cently adopted a resolution which provides that the 
annual five day sick leave for teachers on pay shall 
be cumulative from year to year. A physician’s cer- 
tificate, however, must be presented before any pay- 
ment on accumulation will be made. 


Douglas county teachers are represented by a 100 
per cent membership in the W. T. A. The five ob- 
jectives which were set at the organization meeting 
last fall have all been accomplished: 100 per cent 
membership in the W. T. A., a fall and spring 
teachers conclave, development of ideals, County 
Teachers’ Exchange bulletin, and a County play day. 
Allen A. Smith is president of the association. 


More than 5,000 rural school children from six 
counties will hold their eighth grade graduation ex- 
ercises in Madison this year. Following are the coun- 
ties, the dates, and the superintendents in charge of 
plans for each county: Brown county, June 3, E. A. 
Seymour; Sheboygan county, June 4, W. J. Berger; 
Kewaunee county, June 5, Thomas Frawley; Door 
county, June 6, William J. Gilson; Winnebago 
county, June 7, Avery C. Jones; and Shawano county, 
June 9, A. L. Pahl. 
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It’s a Good Thing to be Enrolled with a Member of the 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS AGENCIES 


Write for Membership List to “N. A. T. A.,’” 209 Pryor St., S. W., Atlanta; 120 Boylston St., 
Boston; 64 E. Jackson, Chicago; 54 S. Main St., Salt Lake City; 
2161 Shattuck Ave., Berkeley 


ROCKY MT. TEACHERS "AGENCY Lumecr cance, Jini 


, 
MINNEAPOLIS. MINN West 











410 U.S. NATL. BANK BLDG. * WILLIAM RUFFER, PH D. Mor DENVER. COLO 





TEACHERS WANTED—College Graduates only, except 
in vocational or special fields. All subjects except elementary. Fill the becter 


places only. All States. Get details. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 320 N.GRAND AT OLIVE, ST.LOUIS,M® 





E.L. HUFF | ee Secures oer 


Strong teachers always in demand. Special Reference service for 


Ly Agency independent applications. 
MISSOULA . - MONTANA Recent certification data FREE with enrollment. 
Member Nat. Assn. Teachers Agency 16 YEARS EXPERIENCED PERSONAL SERVICE 








Needs Immediately Normal and College 
graduates for all kinds of school work. 
— Northwestern and Mountain 


BAKER, MONTANA A. George Rudolph, M¢égr. teenntian Nat. Assn. of Teachers Agencies 


WESTERN TEACHERS FXCHANGE 


MEMBERS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 











MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
THE PLYMOUTH BLDG. 


DENVER, COLORADO 
GAS ano ELECTRIC BLDG. 





COMPLETE PLACEMENT SERVICE FOR TEACHERS 





QUESTIONNAIRE 


(1) Would you like a better salary? 

(2) Would you like better social conditions? 

(8) Would you like more congenial work or better working conditions? 
(4) Is your educational equipment worthy of a better position? 





THE OLD RELIABLE vinta ancnigcl 1ORs 
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REGISTRATION IN ANY OF FICE REGISTERS YOU PERMANENTLY IN ALL 
CHICAGO PITTSBURGH KANSAS CITY 


LYON & HEALY BLDG. JENKINS ARCADE NY LIFE BLDG 
MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK SPOKANE WASH. 
CLOBE BLDG. FLATIRON BLDG CHAMBER-COMMERCE BLDG 





All Offices are Members of the National Association 
of Teachers Agencies 
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The Department of School Health and Physical 
Education of the N. E. A. will hold its meeting 
June 30 and July 1. 


The dedication of the Green Bay Vocational school 
was held April 24 with Harry O. Eiken, director, 
presiding. E. H. Berners, architect, presented the keys 
of the building. President John A. Vandersteen ac- 
cepted for the students, and Mayor John V. Diener 
for the public. George P. Hambrecht, state director 
of Vocational Education, made the dedicatory ad- 
dress. The Voc pentane school orchestra under the di- 
rection of Miss Shirley Robinson furnished the music 
for the program. The building embodies the most ad- 
vanced ideas in arrangement and it has the latest in 
equipment. 


George Hambrecht, director of Vocational Edu- 
cation, attended the White House conference on 
Child Health and Protection at Washington during 
the early part of May. He also appeared in behalf 
of the American Vocational association at the hear- 
ings on the Capper—Reed vocational educational bill 


on May 7 


“Memorial Day,’ says Governor Kohler in_ his 
message in the Memorial Day Annual, “is recog- 
nized not only as a tribute to the heroic dead; it is 
solemn recognition of the fact that our national ex- 
istence and the progress that we as a people have 
been able to make have depended and will always 
depend upon a spirit of devotion and _ self-sacrifice. 

It should, therefore, be a day of dedication on 
the part of the living, that this nation may fulfill 
the hopes and ideals of those who have sacrificed 
for it.” The annual contains suggestions for Memo 
rial Day programs. If you have not received a copy 
write the State Department of Public Instruction, 


Madison. 





effective: aids foe sachinhh x Fak 
"Geography: » - History 
Vf pBiology: 
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Mention this journal ‘in writing to 


DENOYER-GEPPERT Co. 
Scientific School Map Makers. 


$235-57 Ravenswood: Ave., Chicagé, Fils : 





Principal L. W. Amborn, Union Free High school, 
Middleton, has been re-engaged for the coming year 
with an increase in salary. 


“Wisconsin School Musician” is the new name of 
the journal which was formerly called the Wisconsin 
School Band. 


Noel G. Fadness, mathematics instructor in the 
Elroy high school, has been elected principal of the 
Kendall high school to succeed Principal W. W. 
Wagner. 


O. L. Robinson, principal of the Wonewoc high 
school, has been engaged as principal of the Gales- 
ville high school. He will be succeeded at Wonewoc 
by Principal C. J. Krumm, La Farge. 


Middleton high school has purchased a Majestic 
Radio for their school. The building is equipped with 
a loud speaker in each classroom so that any one 
or all of them can get the program. 


Supt. J. E. Roberts will head the Kimberly high 
school again this year, with the following teaching 
staff: John W. Harper, Winifred Lynch, Teresa 
Schuh, Dorothy Weade, and Marjorie Rossel. 


Harold Helms, principal of Birnamwood high 
school for the past five years, has been elected to 
succeed George Van Heuklom as principal of high 
school at Weyauwega. Mr. Van Heuklom will take 
work at the University of Minnesota next year. 


Miss Ella Anne Appenfeldt, Lake Mills, left the 
early part of the month for Alaska, where she will 
teach domestic science to Eskimo children in the 
Moravian Mission school and orphanage situated on 
the Kuskokwim river fifteen miles from Bethel, 
Alaska. 


The Stevens Point high school has a radio station 
of its own with towers on the high school building. 
The work was done by members of the Radio club 
under the direction of A. M. McCallen, head of the 
science department. They hope to obtain a license 
soon and begin broadcasting. 


A rather unique apparatus exhibited at the N. E. A. 
convention in Atlantic City was the Map-O-Graph of 
the Weber Costello company. It is a simple little 
hand roller by means of which maps can be repro- 
duced in any number by rolling it over an ink pad 
and then over the sheet of paper desired to take the 
imprint. 


“Rural Organizations in the Farm Family” is the 
subject of research bulletin No. 96 issued by the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station of the University of Wis 
consin cooperating with the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture under the direction of EF. L. 
Kirkpatrick, J. H. Kolb, Creah Inge, and A. F. 
Wileden. 


The Columbia County Schoolmasters’ club was or- 
ganized April 16 by the men instructors, principals, 
and superintendents of various schools of the county. 
M. C. Palmer, principal of the County Rural Normal 
school, Columbus, acted as temporary chairman. A. J. 
Henkel, Portage, M. H. Spicer, Kilbourn, and C. V. 
La Duke, Lodi, were appointed to act as a com- 
mittee to formulate a constitution and to act as a 
nominating committee. Jay Packard acted as tem- 
porary secretary. The second meeting was held May 5. 
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APPLICATION PHOTOS—$1.50 Your photo must be attached to your application for a 
position. Send your photograph (unmounted) with a $1.50 


and we will mail to you, the same day your order is received, 25 finest grade reproductions (214x3 4) 
and style preferred by Board of Education. x ; 
12 copies for $1.00. We return original unharmed. FULTZ Studios, Dept. G, 15K E. 39th St., Kansas City, Mo. 











’ 45th Year. In the past decade this 

ALBERT TEACHERS AGENC Agency has secured promotions for thou- 

25 E. Jackson Bivd., CHICAGO sands of teachers in the best Public and 

Normal Schools. Also for many Superintendents. High class clientage. Booklet with val- 
uable information free. 


535 Fifth Avenue 721 Riverside 207 Kk. Williams 
New York City Spokane, Wash. Wichita, Kas, 











SEPVI SCHOOL EXECUTIVES 
CE TEACHERS DEPARTMENT 


FRANK A. WELD, Counsellor 


Personal Service given to selection of positions for grade, high 
school, and college teachers. School Executives, Superinten- 
dents and Principals, recommended for important positions. 
Largest Employment Service in the West Registration is Free. Write for our Forms. 
JAMES ELLS SERVICE 928-32 Plymouth Building MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
































Mi l 1) | | k S Specialized Placement Service for all teachers. 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 50 Master Application Photos $1.50 and Mailed to you. 
KANSAS CITY, KANSAS Superintendents write the MIDWEST for their teachers, 

° TEACHERS _ 28 gasr Jackson BLVD. 
NSTC CHICAGO 
Address 
Dept. W. 
C. E. GOODELL, President and General Manager 
Selective Service ranging from Primary Teachers to College Presidents. Schoo] officials as well as teachers will find 
the personal, sympathetic understanding of their needs a valuable enlargement of the recognized proficiency of this 
Agency. Write for details. 
CHASE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Established, 1900 
OLD and DEPENDABLE 
If You Need Some Teachers or a Position, Write Us 


W. E. Chase, Proprietor 610 State St., Madison, Wisconsin 





Write or See—, 


PAR in ER Teachers Agency, Inc. 
The Owned and Operated by GEORGE R. RAY 


Member National Association of ‘Teachers Agencies 


14 South Carroll Street MADISON, WISCONSIN 
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Fourteen teachers’ colleges are offering junior red 
cross courses during the summer of 1930. The proj- 
ect programs of the junior red cross courses are now 
being used by more than 165,000 teachers throughout 
the United States as a means of bringing the ideals 
of sympathy, sacrifice, and service into the regular 
routine of the schoolroom. At the University of 
Wisconsin, the courses will be given between July 22 
and August 8. 


Mrs. Mary Sherwood, one of Wisconsin’s oldest 
residents, celebrated her one hundred and first birth- 
day last month at the Wisconsin Veterans’ Home, 
Waupaca. She came to Wisconsin from Ohio years 
ago and taught for years at Stevens Point and near 
Beloit. 


The Board of Education of Wauwatosa recently 
awarded contracts for the erection of a six room ad- 
dition to one of the city schools at a cost of $70,000. 
This, when completed, will bring the number of 
rooms added to the schools of that city between Sep- 
tember 1929 and September 1930 to twenty-seven. 


More than 3500 Wisconsin children representing 
63 school bands competed in the Wisconsin school 
band tournament May 9 and 10, at Milwaukee. 

The Wisconsin School Band association, which 
sponsors the tournament, has adopted the group 
award system which provides that for purposes of 
awards the bands shall be placed within their re- 
spective classes by the judges into groups of ap- 
proximately the same playing ability. Hence no in- 
dividual band is acclaimed state champion and on 
that basis the following bands were placed: 

Class A bands, averaging experience of 30 months: 
first place award, Green Bay, Milwaukee, North Di- 
vision, Shorewood, West De Pere; scond place award, 
Algoma, Cudahy, Elkhorn, Milwaukee Boys’ Voca- 
tional, Viroqua, Wauwatosa; third place award, Mil- 
waukee Boys’ Technical, Milwaukee Washington, 
Milton Union, Stevens Point. 

Class B bands, average experience 20 to 30 months: 
first place award, Menasha, Milwaukee Girls’ Voca- 
tional, Milwaukee Lincoln, Milwaukee South- Di- 
vision, Mount Horeb, Two Rivers, Waupun; second 
place award, Beaver Dam, Milwaukee Custer, Oconto, 
Ripon, St. Catherine’s (Racine), West Allis, Mil- 
waukee West Division, Westby; third place award, 
Brodhead, Columbus, East Troy, Milwaukee Bay 
View, Portage. 

Class C bands, average experience 10 to 20 months: 
first place award, West Salem, Berlin, Muscoda, 
Mukwonago, Princeton; second place award, South 
Milwaukee, Waterloo, Milwaukee Girls’ Technical, 
Rio, Mosinee, Reedsburg, Juneau, Milwaukee Roose- 
velt Junior, Watoma; third place award, Albany, 
Wauwatosa Junior, Walworth, West Bend, Juda. 

Class D bands, less than 10 months’ average ex- 
perience: first place award, Mindora; second place 
award, Milwaukee Walker Junior, Junction City, Mil- 
waukee Kosciuszko Pre-Vocational, Milwaukee Mixed 
Vocational, Milwaukee Peckham Junior; third place 
award, Keshena, Milwaukee St. Joseph’s, Monti- 
cello 





Necrology 


Miss Janett Detert, formerly Lincoln County rural 
school teacher, died March 28. 


R. B. Runke, formerly principal of the Argyle high 
school, died at his home in Merrill in March. 
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Professor Griffith Richards, associate professor of 
soils at the University of Wisconsin, died March 28. 


Mrs. Mildred Moore Miller, Fox Point, formerly 
teacher at Ingram, died April 8. 


Miss Clara S. Christenson, teacher in Whitewater 
and vicinity for twenty-six years, died April 8. 


Mrs. Nona Allen, for sixteen years teacher in the 
Boscobel public schools, died February 25. 


Mrs. Lyle W. Woodbury, Antioch, died last month. 
Mrs. Woodbury was formerly a teacher in Bristol. 


Dr. M. A. Hatch, former principal in the Sheridan 
school of Sheboygan, died last month in California. 


Mr. Alvin E. Meyers, assistant professor of elec- 
trical engineering at the University of Wisconsin, died 
April 23. 


Mrs. Harriet Dietz, for twelve years teacher in the 
Clay graded school of Wisconsin Rapids, died last 
month in Minneapolis. 


Miss Edith L. Kenyon, pioneer Antigo school 
teacher, died April 13. Miss Kenyon taught in the 
Antigo schools for more than forty years. 


Miss Ella N. Wynn, for twenty-five years a teacher 
in Columbia county rural schools, died at her home 
in Fort Winnebago, April 12. 


Miss Glee S. Calkins, Bagley, died at La Crosse 
February 23. She formerly taught school at Darling- 
ton, Blanchardville, and Minocqua. 


Warren T. Carter, formerly art instructor at the 
University of Wisconsin and in Madison high 
schools, died March 22. 


Miss Marion Farber, Hartford teacher, died March 
31 as a result of injuries received in an automobile 
accident. 


T. J. Mealey, county superintendent of schools, 
Pierce county, died April 2 in Red Wing, Minnesota. 
He had served the schools of Pierce county for seven 
years. 


Miss Matilda Miller, formerly instructor in the 
Fau Claire schools and secretary of the Northwest 
Wisconsin Teachers association, died at her home in 
La Crosse, March 24. 


Carlton F. Youmans, formerly school principal, 
Oshkosh, died April 23. At different times Mr. You- 
mans served as principal of the high schools at Fi- 
field, Kaukauna, Brillion, and Winneconne. 


Orley D. Antsidel, formerly Rock County superin- 
tendent of schools, died April 23 at his home in Be- 
loit. He served as county superintendent for twenty- 
one years. He was assistant principal of the Clinton 
high school at one time. 


Miss Margaret Hosford, a retired teacher of the 
Whitewater State Teachers college, died April 22. 
She taught at different times in the Eau Claire and 
La Crosse high schools and the River Falls Normal 
school. 


Miss Ella E. Chrystal, a teacher in the schools of 
Milwaukee since 1905, died in March. Miss Chrystal 
was rated as one of the best grade teachers in Mil- 
waukee. She was a member of the W. T. A. for 
twenty-five years. 
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OLD ABE 






LD ABE was captured and presented to the Eighth Wisconsin 
O or the Eagle Regiment, as it was later known, in 1861. He 

first saw action in October. During the campaign he accompan- 
ied the regiment through thirty-six encounters always on his perch at 
lhe head of the line. His scream in the din of battle was encouragement 
to his comrades, and his stately and aristocratic bearing in the line 
march brought recognition to his regiment. 

Old Abe's term of service did not end with the war. He was enlisted 
m political campaigns, veterans reunions, and patriotic gatherings. He died 
in 1881 after twenty years in the service of his country. 

















it DAYTON'S 


ILWAUKEES STORE FOR THRIFTY FASHIONABLES 
Pe ure ae 28 WIisCcons it N AVEN U E 


A New Store to Greet You 


November 9th and Serve You 
During Your Stay 


A brand new store with everything new and 
fashion-right weleomes you—two fashion floors 
and a basement are at your service during your 
stay. Do come in and inspect us—our store is 
beautiful—and our merchandise new and smart 

at prices to fit every pocketbook. 


On the If it’s new and smart in accessories lingerie, 
First Floo) negligees, sportswear, millinery, hosiery and 
shoes it’s here and modestly priced. 


On the Gorgeous fur trimmed cloth coats as low as 
Second Floor $59.50 and up to $369.50. Fur coats as low as 
$98.50 and up to $1000. Frocks with Paris in 

every line, $15 to $98.50. 


In the If it’s in the basement it’s a bargain in stylish 
Basement merchandise—dresses, coats, fur coats that 
look double their small price—shoes and hats 

that are unusual values. 
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Mat Last Hour 
When Irouble 





Tired—weary and restless — that’s 
why children get into trouble during 
last hour periods. It’s then when 
teachers are under greatest strain — 
when children pay less attention to 
studies and seats are most uncomfortable. 


Avoid last hour strain on the part of pupils and nervous strain on the part of teachers by 
equipping with National Seats of Comfort with the famous 


Moeser Extended Arm 


Reduces “Last Hour Uneasiness” 


In National Desks, equipped with the Moeser Extended — 
Arm, pupils sit squarely in their seats. The back is sup- ; 
ported when writing — working space is more than p 
doubled — no turning to rest arm while writing—elim 
inates facing light and uncomfortable positions that 
bring on “last hour uneasiness”. When writing, the arm 
is supported, resulting in better penmanship National Ne. 101 
Desks are shaped to conform hygienically to the human Combination 
figure—they encourage correct posture—insure greatest Desk with 
comfort—less fatigue—less eye strain—better grades in Moeser Arm 
last period classes and less worry and nerve strain on 
the instructor 


This 10 Point Test 
Leads to National 


1. Health » Lasting Finish 

2. Comfort ; mious De- 

3. Convenience sig — - ° 4 

4. Strength Simpileity Write for New National Catalog 
5. Durability iol sei 


6. Compactness 10. Sanitation ii you are a buyer of School Equipment 
Years of collaborating with America’s lead you will want our latest catalog on School 
ing educators, together with our own ex- p ‘ 
haustive research and experiments, have re Desks. All types of school chairs and 
sulted in equipment noticeably superior from teachers’ and office desks. We will send our 


the viewpoint of these 10 Major Tests for ; 
All School Seating. catalog free and prepaid on request. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO. 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 
PORT WASHINGTON, WIS, 
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Last Hour 
Comfort 


When pupils must turn in their seats to 
write comfortably, the body is thrown in 
a tiring position—the light strikes and 
tires the eyes, the posture being wrong 
brings weariness. Children let up on “last 
hour” studies, they get into trouble and 
worry the teacher. 

Avoid last hour strain on the part of 
pupils and nervous strain on the part of 
teachers by equipping with National Seats 
of Comfort with the famous 


MOESER EXTENDED ARM 
“‘Adds to Pupil’s Comfort’’ 


In National Desks, equipped with th¢ 
Moeser Extended Arm, pupils sit squarely 
in their seats. The back is supported when 
writing — working space is more than 
doubled—no turning to rest arm while 
writing—eliminates facing light and un 
comfortable positions that bring on “last 
hour uneasiness”. When writing, the arm 
is supported, resulting in better penman 
ship 


No 101 
Combination 
Desk with 
Moeser 
Arm Top 


National Desks are shaped to conform 
hygienically to the human figure — they 
encourage correct posture insure great- 
est comfort less fatigue—less eye strain 
—better grades in last period classes and 
less worry and nerve strain on the in 
structor. 


Write for National Catalog 
If you are a buyer of School Equipment 
you will want our latest catalog on School 
Desks All types of school chairs and 
teachers’ and office desks. We will send 
our catalog free and prepaid on request 


The National School Equipment Co. 
Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 
PORT WASHINGTON, WIS. 
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hor he 
Holidays! 


Here’s the Money 


Wii: want all teachers to know 
that when they need extra funds— 
for winter clothing, reference works, 
medical attention, or for any other 
reason — the HousEHoLD FINANCE 
CorporaTION is ready to advance 


$100 $200 $300 


or Other Amounts 
TODAY 


No delay. The fact that you are 
engaged in the teaching profession 
makes your credit good with us. We 
require no endorsers—no collateral. 
Your own signature is sufficient. 

If you can use an extra $100—$200 
—$300, call at the nearest Household 
office and take advantage of our low 
rate—$2.50 per month per $100. 

You may take as many as twenty 
months to repay—each payment on 
principal reduces interest cost. 


Call, Phone or Write Nearest Office 


Household Finance 


Corporation 


WISCONSIN OFFICES 


Appleton, 303% West College Avenue 

Beloit, 205 Public Servic Building 

Fond Du Lac, 410-411 Commercial National Bank Bldg. 
Kenosha, 313-314-315 Schwartz Building 

La Crosse, 404-406 State Bank Building 

Milwaukee, 618-622 Empire Building 

Oshkosh, 610-611 Firse National Bank Building 
Racine, 318-319 Arcade Building 
Sheboygan, §! 7 Security Bu r 
Wausau, 4094 \merican National Bank Building 
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Poa The Old Agency House 
‘ 3 Fort Winnebago, Portage, Wisconsin 
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The Week-end 
made more enjoyable 











The Modern Orange Line 


way makes travelling easy 


Going and coming for weekends on The 
Orange Line makes your weekend trips more 
pleasant. No tiresome waits, no travel dis- 
comfort when you cover Wisconsin’s high- 
ways in the comfortable, heated coaches of The 
Orange Line. Regular schedules, time-saving 
connections, expert pilots. Plan your next trip 
through the heart of Wisconsin this convenient 
way. You'll enjoy the weekend more, using 


the convenient service of The Orange Line. 


Any Orange Line agent will furnish infor- 
mation. Or inquire direct of the Orange 
Line office at Madison, Wisconsin. 


lide the J, 














WISCONSIN POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 
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Cyanouncing tne N22 
WORLD BOOK 


Completely NeW rameoveriacover- 


That 
Amazing 
13th Volume 


After building 
America’s greatest 
reference encyclo- 
pedia in 12 volumes 
the editors added a 
“lucky 13th 

ume’ which 

only doubles 
benefit you 

from the 

twelve 

creases the value 
every book §y 
read . How? Mail 
the coupon we'll 
tell you what's in 
that mysterious 
“extra”? volume 


No Index 

The New WORLD 
BOOK is as easy to 
use as a dictionary 
» every fact is 
listed in its proper 
alphabetical place, 
so you don’t need 
to bother with an 
“index in the back.” 


Rated First! 

The present, less 
complete and less 
up-to-date edition 
of the WORLD 
BOOK i ranked 
“best of its ‘ 
by all leading 
cational and 
brary authoritice 
Now eon ider 
what the new, 
greater, improved 
edition must mean 





Important 
Some teachers have re 
cently reported that 


snlesmen selling other 
books have claimed to 
represent W. F. Quarrie 
& Company—or that the 
publishers of the WORLD 
BOOK are offering the 
work under a different 
name 

Please do not be deceiy 
ed by those who would 
trade on our reputation 
We publish only THI 
WORLD BOOK and 
our representatives will 
not otter you any sub 


stitute 

















12 Volumes—8,000 Pages 
10,000 Pictures 


Now on the press—the absolutely NEW WORLD BOOK, prepared at cost 
of ten years labor and over a million dollars! So far ahead, it cannot even be 
compared with the present edition of THE WORLD BOOK which has won 
the highest endorsement of the Educational and Library Authorities. 

The NEW WORLD BOOK has twelve volumes instead of ten—thousands 
more pages .. . 5,000 more pictures (10,000 in all), the most remarkable you 
ever saw in an Encyclopedia. Luxuriously rich bindings—superb printing. 

3ut what Editor-in-Chief O’Shea (Professor Department of Education, 
University of Wisconsin) and his enlarged staff of authorities have done to 
the text is even more surprising—thousands of new stories and facts, brought 
up to the minute—told still more entertainingly, plus all the things you 
have liked in the previous editions: Quiz Questions, Outlines and Lists of 
Related Subjects... 

No possible description here can do justice to the NEW WORLD BOOK 


you must see it yourself... 


NOW — Reduced ‘‘Pre- Publication”? Price 


To Teachers and School Executives, the publishers of THE WORLD BOOK 
are offering a price reduction on orders placed now, before the completion 
of the new edition. Thousands have already reserved sets, making a real 
saving of many dollars. 

It’s not necessary to order now, but do investigate ... get the 56-page 
300k of specimen pages, the beautiful color reproductions, and learn why we 
say the NEW WORLD BOOK is years ahead... We'll be glad to reserve a 
set for you, without obligation to buy it unless you wish to... just send 
TODAY for this interesting 56-page Book. It’s FREE for the asking. 


The New WORLD BOOK 
Published by W. F. QUARRIE & CO. 


Dept. 115-A 154 E. Erie Street Chicago, Ill. 
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Bascom Hall, University of Wisconsim 








Eyes front— 


Shoulders back - 


Chests out. 


... the amazing story 
school seating and 
America’s future! 


OR America’s children—for Amer- 
F ica’s future. For sound, erect, agile 
bodies and clear, alert minds. That the 
years at the school desk—the years in 
school chairs may be a direct contribu- 
tion to the physical, as well as mental 
fitness of your pupils. 

This has been the ideal 
of the American Seating 
Company in building 
school seating. This—to 
design our product that 
America’s youth would 
arisefromAmericanSchool 
seats with eyes front, shoul- 
ders back, chests out. 

Good posture when 
seated—to lessen fatigue, 
put the body at rest, shape 
it scientifically and cor- 
rectly for the years to come. 
School seating that makes 
it easyto siterect. That frees 
vital organs from being 
cramped or pushed out of 


American Universal Movable Desk 
umber 134 


—Only one of the many types 
and sizes of seats and desks built 
tocomply with correct principles 
of health and hygiene. A swivel that when they s/t right 
seat desk, adjustable and pos ? 
Descriptions of 
other types of 


turally correct 
this and many 
pa seating may be had by writing 
place. That permits their for school catalog No 





normal functioning. School seating that 
favors normal, correct sitting and never 
slides the student into a bodily slump 
that may eventually mean mental and 
physical depression. 

Our contribution is years of research 
and countless laboratory tests 
correctness based on thousands of actual 


posture 


measurements worked by specialists into 
exacting specifications—school seats sci- 
entifically determined and produced. For 
more than 50 years American seating has 
been a major factor in America’s educa- 
tion—helping the child to 
progress—to love its school 
work. Relieving body 
Strain, eye strain—aiding 
circulation— making it 
easier for the teacher to 
teach—and minimizing 
classroom listlessness. 


To focus attention on Posture 
this Poster— FREE 
to teachers and educators 


So your pupils may know 
the importance of correct 
sitting posture—so they 
may always be reminded 


they will fee/ right, we 
have prepared this poster. 
260. %Inthree colors—17'2inches 


For the pupils in your care 
Are they provided with seating 
that actualy Ael/ps them sit erect 
—that encourages Correct pos- 
ture? Remember the hours your 
pupils spend sitting at their desks. 
Let those hours work for their 
physical well being. Don'tlet them 
slump in their seats. That slump 
pushes vital organs out of normal 
position and depresses vitality — 
retards them in their studies— 
makes classroom work dull and 
uninteresting. Correct seating is 
an important health measure. It 
helps them concentrate—stops 
restlessness and “wiggling” 
about. Give pupils this aid to 
mental and physical well being. 








by 25 inches, amply large to be read from 
the back of the room. Ready for you— 
ready for your classroom to focus atten- 
tion on posture and make your teaching 
more effective—pupil progress more cer- 
tain. Free, in reasonable quantities, to 
teachers and educators who fill in and 
mail the coupon. We will include, upon 
request, 15 authoritative booklets on 
schoolroom posture and seating. Pre- 
pared by an eminent authority on seating 
posture, they constitute a liberal educa- 
tion in healthful, comfortable seating 
and posture. You 
will want these in- 
teresting booklets 
to help you in this 
important phase of 
school administra- 
tion. Use coupon. 





WHEN SEATED AT YOUR STUDIES 
QONT SLUMP DOWN Ss 
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SIT ERECT. Une Tae UNIVERSAL Cat 


AMERICAN 
SEATING COMPANY 
14 East Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Ilinois 

Please send me, without obligation (__) 
copies of your Classroom Posture Poster on 
Sitting 

Ww.J.3 


Name.sceccese 











Address. cecovccccocees 


Position ‘ 
(Indicate here whether you are Superin- 
tendent, Principal or Teacher) 





American Seating Company 


General Offices: 14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


Branches in All Principal Cities 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIO} 


320 South Barstow St. 


STATE DISTRIBUTORS 


ERY CO. 


Eau Claire, Wisconsin 
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“The Stag at Eve had drunk his fill” 
There are few things that add more interest to a trip through Wisconsin than the fleet- 
ing glimpse of the wild deer. You may surprise him at the turn of the road, a piece of 
wild statutory as motionless as the log or stump near which he may be standing 





























Hat Last Hour 





Tired—weary and restless—that’s why 
children get into trouble during the last 
hour periods. It’s then when teachers are 
under greatest strain—-when children pay 
less attention to studies and seats are 
most uncomfortable. 


Avoid last hour strain on the part of pupils and nervous strain on the part of 
teachers by equipping with National Seats of Comfort with the famous 


Moeser Extended Arm 


? 


Reduces “Last Hour Uneasiness’ 


In National Desks, equipped with the Moeser Ex- 
tended Arm, pupils sit squarely in their seats. The 
back is supported when writing—working space is 
more than doubled—no turning to rest arm _ while 
writing—eliminates facing light and uncomfortable 
positions, that bring on “last hour uneasiness.” When 
writing, the arm is supported, resulting in better pen- 
manship. National Desks are shaped to conform hy- no. 101 
gienically to the human figure—they encourage correct = Combination 
posture—insure greatest comfort —less fatigue—less Desk with 
eye strain—better grades in last period classes and less pie lol 
worry and nerve strain on the instructor. = 





This 10 Point Test 
Leads to National 


Health 6. Compactness Write for New National 
. Comfort . Lasting Finish C. 
atalog 


a 
2 
3. Convenience . Harmonious Design 
4. Strength 9. Simplicity 

0 


. Durability 10. Sanitation If you are a buyer of School 


Equipment you will want our latest 
hag of Kenge fen with —-* —. = catalog on School Desks. All types 
cators, together with our own exhaustive research anc ie Pie ; 
experiments, have resulted in equipment noticeably su- of pea chairs and teachers’ and 
perior from the viewpoint of these 10 Major Tests for office desks. We will send our cat- 
All School Seating. alog free and prepaid on request. 


THE NATIONAL SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., Port Washington, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of Complete School Equipment 
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MAY MORNING 


[ ™ the bright morning star, day's harbinger, 
Comes dancing from the east, and leads with her 


The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip and the pale primrose. 

Hail bounteous May! and doth inspire 

Mirth and youth and warm desire; 

Woods and groves ate of thy dressing, 

Hill and dale doth boast thy blessing. 

Thus we salute thee with our early song, 

And welcome thee, and wish thee long. 


—John Milton 








Improved Schedules :-: Luxurious Accommodations 
Modern Economy . 
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: S4> Is The Keynote 
“= V" | Of Orange Line 
Popularity «++ 











ONVENIENCE throughout your 
C trip, that’s why The Orange 

Line has so many hundreds of 
Wisconsin friends. Convenience in 
taking the bus, convenient schedules 
and connections. Luxurious comfort 
while you ride. Convenient arrange- 
ments for baggage. Convenient, 
well-equipped terminals. Add this 
unusual convenience to Orange Line 
courtesy and economy and you have 
a well-nigh perfect transportation 
plan. 


WISCONSIN POWER AND LIGHT COMPANY 
































